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‘For THE PAaciFic. | 
PRESS ONWARD! 


If future glory thou wouldst win, 
Onward! Forget thy ‘‘might have been”; 
And while thou seekest the bett 


ou wilt guide me through.’’ 
times thy soul is vexed 

ith daily trials, oft perplexed, 

Onward! Though weary and oppressed, 
In time thou shalt be doubly or 8 4 
8. C. B. 


— 


BY ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY, 


Bees and butterflies flitting in and out 
among luxuriant vines and masses of 
flowere, especially roses, would reveal 
the fact, even if the heat of mid-day did 
not, that summer has come. May is the 
‘‘high-tide of the year in Japan,” and 
the Concession, with its broad streete, 
flower gardens and shade-trees, seems 
flooded with beauty; but, in the compact-_ 
ly built native city, only a few plants in 
pots at the doorways, or an occasional 
vine straggling over a wall, gives a hint 
of the wealth of summer elsewhere. The 
atmosphere, too, is loaded with the odors 
of fish, daikon (an over-grown radish) 
and bad drains. The daikon is pickled, 
and often eaten in an advanced state of 
decay. 

The numerous matsuri give the peo- 
ple abundant opportunity for recreation 
and a breath of country air or sea-breeze. 
Almost every day numbers of excursion 
boats pass up and down the river, filed 
with men, women and children, often ac- 
companied by priests, bound for some 
popular resort, usually a temple-ground 
or mountainside, as rice-fields, cotton, 
vegetable and tea farms occupy every 
inch of cultivable land in this mountain- 
ous country. On account of the shallow- 
ness of the river, these boats are pushed 
along with long poles by men, the num- 
ber varying with the size of the boat. 
When returning in the evening, illumin- 
ated by rows of red-paper lanterns, they 
are very pretty objecta/ae they glide by 
to the music of thefbiwa or samisen. 
There have Been, wbhin a few months, 
the celebration birthdays and death- 
days (as the Japay&se observe both) of 
deities and distingui 
Feast of Flags, 


mu Tenno, the first Emperor of Japan. 
On the death-day of Sbaka (Buddha), 
pots containing trees, or large branches, 
were placed on the roofs of the houses as 


the fifth month large paper fishes, made 
hollow so that the breeze shall fill them, 
float from tall bamboo poles. These in- 
dicate tbat a son has been born to that 
house within the year, or that there are 
sons in the family. Toys appropriate to 
the tastes of the Japanese boy are pur- 
chased for the latest arrivals, and the 
carefully hoarded treasures in this line, 
often the accumulation of generations, are 
now placed on exhibition, as at the time 
when his small sister had her festival. 
Jimmu Tenno was the first of the un- 
broken line of one hundred and twenty- 
three sovereigus, of which Japan boasts. 
There has been but one dynasty. Of 
this number, nine were women. To us 
the intense national pride of the Japanese 
seems an absurdity; and when, in re- 
sponse to suggestions we make as to the 
best manner of doing things, sometimes 
referring to American customs, by way 
of illustration, the reply, ‘But, you must 
remember America is a young country, 
and Japan is a very old one,’’ appears to 
us very much as if a schoolboy, older 
than his fellows, should boast of his age 
to those who had outstripped him in the 
race. To say, ‘‘Anyway, I am older 
than you,’’ would hardly be to his cred- 
it. Yet, when we remember what they 
have been taught about their origin and 
importance—a belief that only the liberal- 
ly educated are growing out of—and of 
the things that were set before them as 
the only objects worth striving for, we 
see they could not very well be otherwise 
than what they are. In the past, se- 
cluded in their island kingdom, the 
poorer classes, content with daily drudg- 
ery and the petty round of life, the dav- 
mio and samurai, when not engaged in 
war, giving themselves up to the lives of 
idlenees, pleasure and court ceremoni- 
als, that such thoughts as—_ 

‘If we bend not to the world’s work 

Heart and hand and brain, 

We have lived our lives in vain,” 
Never once dawned upon them. 
traditions tell them that a -great 
god dipped his sword into the sea, and 
the drops which fell from it as he raised 
it again solidified and formed the four 
thousand islands of Japan; that Dai Ni- 
hon. (Great Japan) is the only place of 
size and importance under the heavens; 
that Jimmu Tenno, the first Emperor, 
wae of heavenly origin. It is difficult to 
tell whether this personage was a verit- 
able character or not, so surrounded is he 
with mystery and superstition. 

It has been said that the cruelist of all 
blows are those aimed at a man’s self- 
esteem. These touch the most sensitive 
part, and make deepest impression. If 
this be true, we feel inclined to sympa- 


Their 


thize with these people, as such facts as 
aphically insignificant; 


that Japan is geogr 


the Mikado, instead of being the sun of 
heaven, is merely a human being; and 
that other nations, while Japan was 
standing still, were making great strides 
in discoveries, literature, the arts and 
sciences—are being forced upon them. 
Certainly, the great efforts they are mak- 
ing to be more worthy of the age in 
which they live should command our 
sincere respect. It is intereating to ob- 
serve their eager desire for information. 
Recently three yakunin (government offi- 
cers) called upon us, and the household 
arrangements, books and pictures we 
showed them suggested scores of ques- 
tions. Some of these were: ‘‘Why do 
you need so many rooms and so much 
furniture; has everything a use? Is 
everybody in America rich? How do 
they spend their money? If, as you 
say, many are poor, how do they gain a 
support? what wages do they receive? 
do they drink much sake? Are people 
there any happier than we are here? We 
do not think they can be any better, as 
many of the akindo (merchants) here are 
worse than we are.” Of course, their 
books and their papers give them but 
few ideas of the great outside world. In 
the next generation, as many will under- 
stand English—it is being taught in near- 
ly all the schools—and foreign papers 
will be carefully read, the eyes of this 
people will be fastened critically upon the 
leading Christian nations, to see if they 
are less vicious, more just, more temper- 
ate, than those having a different relig- 
ion. When we are weighed in their bal- 
ance, may we not be found wanting! 
Sunday is now formally recognized by 
the Goverament, not, of course, as a holy 
day, but as a day of rest from labor, 
and in conformity to the customs of for- 
eigners, with whom they transact busi- 
ness. Offices, banks and Government 
schools are closed, and soldiers have a 
half-holiday. Beyond this point, the 
Government does not legislate on the 
subject, and work-shops, stores and pri- 
vate schools are open, as usual. As low 
resorts are more crowded on Sunday 
than on other days, and more sake 
drank, the question might be raised as to 
whether the day be a benefit to them or 
not. Do not those people err both here 
and at home, and look upon, man as a 
mere animal, who regard thg institution 
of the Sabbath as a merefganitary ar- 
rangement for the body p@ead of a day 
for rest and worship, that Jypl, mind and 
body should begin the ne 
ular work refreshed b 
thought, and strengthene 
sires and purposes? 


Oue of the summer sights of Japan is 
‘*night shows.” Every pleasant evening, 
in some part of the city, soon after sunset, 
many people may be seen busily arrang- 
ing their wares on either side of a street. 
The goods, though cheap, are very 
showy, such as toys, fans, hair orna- 
ments and artificial flowers, besides 
dwarfed trees in pots, and plants in blos- 
som; so the scene is a very gay one by 
the light of innumerable lanterns and 
flashing torchees. Here is always to be 
seen and heard the professional story- 
teller, who uses his fan to point to the 
high-colored prints hanging near that il- 
lustrate his narrative; or he waves it 
wildly through the air to enliven his long 
sentences; or, if the attention of his au- 
dience seems, for an instant, to be di- 
verted from him, he strikes it with a 
rattling sound on any hard substance 
conveniently near. Its principal use ia, 
however, when pausing abruptly in the 
most exciting part of his story, with the 
remark, ‘‘ Now, for a few rin I will tell 
you what happened next,’’ he passes it 
around for cortributions. Although this 
happens frequently, it never fails to elicit 
a shower of small coin and cries of ‘‘go 
on.’’ The ‘‘traveling kitchen,” which 
will serve you with a warm meal at two 
minuter’ notice, is also there, as well as 
the ice-venders, who will sell you a cold 
mixture of crushed ice and sugar, and 
if you wish some of a suspicious-looking 
liquid from a bottle, in one-half that 
time. It is often interesting to listen to 
conversations carried on between individ- 
uals when a bargain is in progress. The 
usual beginning is an exorbitant price on 
the part of the seller, and a very small 
offer on that of the buyer. After noisy 

rotestations on one man’s side that he 
oes not tell lies or change hie prices, 
and on that of the other that a dreadful 
attempt is being made to cheat him, they 
gradually approach each other, until a 
sum is agreed upon, after many words 
to their mutual satisfaction; and they 
separate in perfect good humor, with low 
bows and complimentary phrases. We 
have attended, from time to time, many 
weddings among the Japanese Christians. 
At some of these, both groom and bride 
have been dressed very prettily in clothes 
borrowed for the occasion, and, after 
their one little evening of display, have 
settled down to their life of humble, con- 
tented poverty. In other cases, where 
the ‘‘high-contracting parties’ have be- 
longed to the wealthier classes, there 
have been rich clothing of crepe and 
heavily brocaded silk, and an extended 
programme of exercises after the cere- 
mony, consisting of speeches, congratu- 
latory poems, and a gochiso (feast). 
That of a young pastor, the son of a 


Shintoo priest, -was a particularly pleas-: 


ant affair. The ceremony took place in 
his own church, which was tastefully 


‘| by throwing it into t 


decorated with flowers, dwarfed pine 
trees and a large bird, with long, droop- 
ing plumage made of daikon. This con- 
venient vegetable is used for a great va- 
riety of purposes. The tinting was true 
to life, and it was also covered with a 
glistening powder, which made it really 
pretty. The bridal party, consisting of 
the groom and “best man”’ and the bride 
and attendant, walked down the aisle to 
the few strains of the ‘‘ Wedding March” 
that came within the compass of a ‘‘bahy 
organ.’ The service was similar to our 
own. They left the altar in the same 
order in which they entered. Later, at 
the reception held in a missionary home, 
the young bride and her husband gat on 
opposite sides of a large room, she _hold- 
ing her head eo low during the entire 
evening that her face could not be seen. 
This is considered the polite thing to do 
under the circumstances. After prayer 
and the singing of a hymn, speeches, poems 
and Japanese music were in order. 
Like the Hindoo, who, it has been said, 
is born with a speech on his lips and an 
essay under his arm, the Japanese are 
fluent talkers, and can make a speech 
any time or anywhere. The refresh- 
ments consisted of native candy in a va- 
riety of symbolic forms, such as storks 
and turtles, emblems of long life; pine 
leaves, illustrative of manly strength; 
and flowers, representing womanly weak- 
ness and beauty. The ‘‘oak and vine” 
theory prevails very largely in this part 
of the world. Sponge cake, whose man- 
ufacture was taught centuries ago by the 
Portuguese, and tea, also, were served. 
Christian marriage festivities are a per- 
fect contrast to that of Buddhist wed- 
dings, where sake-drinking and exchange 
of presents constitute the ceremonies. 

As we become more familiar with the 
customs of the people, we are deeply im- 
pressed with the Oriental character of 
the Bible. We are constantly seeing 
things that prove how'true to daily life 
are its descriptions. When we see rows 
of clogs and straw sandals at the entrance 
of a house, we are reminded of the Jew- 
ish custom of removing the shoes before 
entering. In the early morning, when we 
see futon, the Japanese bed, carried on the 
shoulders of persons in the street, the com- 
mand“Take up thy bed andwalk” flaches 
through the mind, So, alsofwhen ridipg or 
walking over roa 
fields, we think of ¢ ngry disciples, 
who plucked and ate 
passed by. As we se 


blow away the chaff.with great fans, we 
remember it is written: ‘‘His fan is in his 
hand, and he shall thoroughly purge his 
floor and gather the wheat into his gar- 
ner; but the chaff he will burn with fire 
unquenchable.” Uniil quite recently, 
clocks and watches were not used in Ja- 
pan; 80, when a great man made a feast, 
his servants were sent in the morning to 
the house of his friends to invite them to 
the banquet in the evening. Late in 
the afternoon messengers were again sent 
to say, ‘‘ Come! for all things are now 
made ready.” 

A long letter might be written on the 
trials and discouragements peculiar to 
missionary life; but, since there is so much 
to be said on the opposite side, why 
dwell upon the unpleasant one? There- 
fore, I will dismiss the subject, with the 
remark that with the necessity for fre- 
quent change, both in the character of 
our work, and of our place of residence 
(most of us live like birds of passage, 
and flit hither and thither), the strong 
temptations to which the people are eub- 
ject and their fickleness of temperament, 
the strongly seated predjadice of many in 
authority, and the spirit of persecution 
that is manifested whenever it is consid- 
ered safe to do so; that, although the 
circumstances are very much better than 
in the days of the pioneer missionaries, 
life here has its many and pronounced 
difficulties. Two policemen were lately 
dismissed from ihe force on account of 
their accepting the ‘‘new faith,” and in a 
native paper, of recent date, appeared 
the following: ‘*As several of the public 
school teachers have become converts to 
Christianity, it is considered that their 
usefulness will thereby be impaired; 
therefore, the Government is about to 
take steps in the matter.’’ Yet, one of 
the highest officera in Tokio has recently 
said: ‘‘It is childish in us to attempt to 
check the progress of the Christian re- 
ligion in this land, and I would be pleased 
to see it prevail here.” At every com- 
munion in the different churches, man 
candidates for admission are woe 
often a much larger number than origin- 
ally constituted a church. The Bible is 
a text-book in a large Buddhist college, 
and, although it is studied in order to re- 
fate its doctrines, it so commends itself 
to the heart and conscience that the 
number of priests among the baptized 
Christians is constantly increasing. 
Thus, you see, there is great cause for 
gratitude. 

Osaka, May 22d. 


There are 89 convicts in the State 
Prison in Vermont. But that is one of 
the good States, where it isa crime to 
sell whisky, and where some other acte 
are punished as crimes which are not so 
regarded here; and yet the fact that it is 
made a crime to liquor there is no 
donbt a great reason why only this small 
number is found in prison. It pays to 
let liquor alone. 


| A Trip to Martha’s Vineyard. 


I was reminded, as we sped along from 
Old Colony depot to Woods Hall, that 
the year is bearing on iis way. August 
is not quite the fresh, delicate maiden 
that early June is. She blushes in no 
delicate tints of wood laurel; the rigor 
and freshness of the fields of daisies and 
clover are not hers. The tassels and tips 
on the trees have not quite so much of 
buoyant youth. Here and there among 
the pines and oaks, maples and birches, 
you may see some maple tree, clothed in 
glory, smitten by I know not what sud- 
den premonition of the coming frosts, or 
is it only that there is some weakness in 
her growth so that she feels early the 
cold before her fellows of more vigorous 
growth have imagined it? August has 
her beauties, though. She bears a blos- 
soming wealth of sturdy virtues in the 
golden-rod and hardbacks. She shows 
that she still retains some poetic senti- 
ments, fair and fragile as Spring’s, by the 
way she wreaths the somewhat dusty 
wayside growths with sprays of ethereal 
clematis; and sometimes she shows the 
ecarlet passion of her enthusiasm in the 
cardinal flower in places where, perhaps, 
June was too wishy-washy in her senti- 
ment. Such thoughts as these came into 
my mind as we rode for three hours 
through the woods. I admired the pine 
groves very much. Some of the trees are 
most shapely. Here and there we passed 
through large maoufacturing  towns— 
Brockton, where the labor troubles are 
just now peaceably being adjusted, 
Bridgewater and Middleboro. During 
the last hour we were made happy by the 
constantly varying marine views—fair 
stretches of quiet water, with wooded 
points and islands; the sails of the sail- 
ing craft; the large and small, elegant and 

lain, summer cottages at Monument 
Beach, Ooset bay, Buzzard’s bay, and 


Woods Hall. 


It began, as we left the cars at the 
latter place, to rain and to blow; so we 
had a stormy passage. Pale faces, com- 
pressed lips, drooping heads, were 
numerous. I think I rather liked it, but 
all the rest of our party were glad enough 
to go to shore. A little ride in the horee- 
cars brought us" 
pleasant cottage, 
houses surroundin 


f a little ring of 
circular lawn, with 
called Forest Cir- 


against the roof, but we were tired and safe, 
and slept well. Sunday was a fair day, 
cool and fresh, somewhat overclouded, 
but just enough so. It was a fall day 
for me. At 7:30 o'clock we went over 
to the eating-house for breakfast, and 
then to the Methodist Tabernacle to a 
love-feast. I was inclined to dislike 
these exercises at first, but, by and by, 
something of a blessed influence came 
to me as, one after another, gray-headed 
men, feeble and aged, testified of their 
assurance of “present salvation’; their 
happiness in looking back over fifty, for- 
ty, twenty-five years of blessed service 
in the Christian ministry and laity, and 
their hope of a blessed immortality. 
Sometimes a plain Methodist sister would 
arise and wave her hands, and ‘‘praise 
God’’ for what he had been, and was 
still to her. Here and there a younger 
voice testifed to the power of ‘‘saving 
grace,” and loud and soft ‘‘ Amens”’ show- 
ed the fellowship of the brethren and sis- 
terhood. One of the party and myself 
stayed till the end of the meeting, which 
closed at 10 o’clock. Then we strolled 
down to the beach, at ‘‘the Bluffs.” 
The waves were still somewhat high, 
and the wind was strong; so we walk- 
ed away up through Narragansett 
avenue, lined thickly on both sides by 
pretty summer cottages, with their wide 
doors open, tag Soe handsomely far- 
nished interiors. Most of them have 
some bright flower-beds in front; many 
of them are covered with woodbine, and 
all look as if the inhabitants were ‘‘culti- 
vating joy,” to use the language of a 
newspaper correspondent. 

On our way we saw a little chapel, 
which was open; we entered and found 
that a congregation was gathering; so we 
stayed, ia had the pleasure of listening 
to a Presbyterian clergyman from Phila- 
delphia—I think the name was Sands— 
a young man with a bright face, a clear 
eye, and a delightful voice and enuncia- 
tion. The sermon was from the text in 
I Samnel xxi: 9—‘‘And the Priest said, 
The sword of Goliath, the Philistine, 
whom thou slewest in the valley of Elah, 
behold, it is here, wrapped in a cloth be- 
hind the ephod; if thou wilt take that, 
take it, for there is none other save that 
here. And David said, There is none 
like that; give it me.” I didn’t see what 
he was going to do with that text, but, 
as he went on, he developed the thought 
of the power of a blessed past experience 
to help us in present time of need. What 
God had been to David when, as a shep- 
herd boy,he had overcome the giant with a 
sling and a small stone out of a brook, he 
was able to be to him now in his time of 
|} depression and hopelessness. So ever 
are. we to lay hold of some strong sword, 
some memory of a time when, in God’s 
help, we have bad victory, through his 
spirit and power. lo the afternoon we 
went to a iedecboniion lecture in the 


} same chapel. The lecture was on ‘‘Sal- 


vition.”’ There was a good deal I failed 
to understand; some things that seemed 
reasonable enough, and some utterly use- 
less. Why should one wish to make 
what is spiritual so earthy? Is it not 
enough that Christ has saved us, if we 
believe in him, without trying to get in 
behind his thought, and put our reason- 
ing into his mind? The preacher said 
that all the evil spirits which ever existed 
had made a fearful wall between us and 
God, and that God himself, not as the 
second person in the Trinity, but as the 
Father, had taken on our humanity, and 
overthrown these demons of bell. Now, 
every one who casts out self, and goes in 
the might of God to Christ, shall be 
saved. The gospel part of it is plain 
evough. When any lover of our Lord 
arenes that, it becomes simple enough; 

ut such a little corner of the sermon 
was given to the gozepel part! 

In the evening we went to Uaion 
chapel again, and heard Rev. Mr. An- 
dersen preach a right hearty, humane 
sermon, full of love and helpfulness, 
from the text, ‘‘Yet no man remembered 
that same poor man.’" Mr. Andersen is 
the chaplain of the Neptune Clab, now 
on its annual cruise. am making my 
letter toolong, or else | would give you 
an outline of this sermon, and try to re- 
produce the prayer that preceded it. I 
think I could do the latter, for it was 
what a prayer ought to be—a talk with 
God from the standpoint of present need. 

We walked home through the pleasant 
streets, lit up everywhere with electric 
lights, took a look in at the crowded Tab- 
ernacle, let the whole beautiful scene, 
with the tracery of boughs, the bright- 
ness of flowers, the faces, the gay, fairy 
cottages, grow upon us, till we exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Surely this is heaven below!”’ An- 
other night of quiet rest, and an awaken- 
ing to.a bright morning. 

Monday we spent in walking about, 
and in watching the bathers. At 3 
o’clock our steamer left; we had a pleas- 
ant journey home, reached Boston at 
7 o'clock, and our home at 8:30. 

‘**How cool and pleasant it is here!’’ 
‘This is the best cup of tea I have had 
since I left home.” ‘*Won’t it be nice 
to sleep in our own bed?” s0 said 
the father, who, nodoubt, had enjoyed 
much, but who fo 
fort in his home, as 
home is a happy onef 


Hymnology i 


Last week I briefly expressed regret 
that it is becoming the fashion nowadays 
for the minister to omit reading the 
hymns in public worship. I suppose one 
reason may be a desire to shorten by 80 
much the gervice, and another may be 
the idea that the audience generally have 
the hymn-book in their hands. But this 
last is a mistake. There are consider- 
able numbers in most congregations who 
do not have the book before them, some 
because it is not accessible, some who 
are too young to use it, and some aged, 
or otherwise infirm, persons who do not 
care to use a book. I have always seen 
such cases where I have preached, and 
often I have noticed the intense interest 
which was manifested by some in listen- 
ing to the reading of the words. A well- 
read bymn is Far more impressive to 
many, and especially to the young, than 
the perusal of it with the eye. The em- 
phasis, and often the very point, of the 
hymn are lost by a considerable number 
in an audience, unless it is properly read 
from the pulpit. For myself, I have al- 
ways been accustomed to regard the last 
hymn, following the sermon, as of very 
great importance in deepening the im- 
pression of the preaching. Some choirs 
and choir-leaders are very fond of select- 
ing the hymns for themselves, but I 
would never allow it. There should be 
unity in the preaching and the singing 
and the reading of the Scriptures. Once 
I préached at a certain place, and, on 
entering the pulpit, I was handed a list 
of hymns selected by the organist. 
Judge of my astonishment when, on 
looking them out in the hymn-book, I 
found the last one to follow my sermon 
was on infant baptism! My theme of 
discourse was widely different from that. 
The hymns had been selected with refer- 
ence to the tunes found on the same 
pase. Let the minister carefully select 

is own hymns with reference to hia sub- 
ject of discourse, or at least the one pre- 
ceding and the one following the sermon, 
and let him familiarizs himself with them, 
and give them their proper emphasis, in 
reading carefully, and he will fiod his 
audience interested, and the impression 
deep and salutary. This view is the re- 
sult of nearly half a centary’s et 
in the ministry. J.C. H. 


Notice. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Board will be held in the First 
Congregational church, San Francisco, 
on Wednesday, September lst, at 2 P. m. 
All members of auxiliary societies, and 
of the Young Ladies’ Branch, and any 
ladies interested in this woman’s work 
for woman in heathen lands, are cordial- 
ly—nay, urgently—invited to attend. 


Will parents who have boys to send 
from home to school bear in mind our 
excellent Hopkins Academy, at Oakland, 


E. Jewett Principal. 


The Woman's Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 


Letter from Africa. 


Kgarnsey Post, 
NataL, Sourn AFrrica, 
June 4, 1886. 

To the W. B. M. P.—Dear Faienps: 
As I look at each day’s work as it comes 
I am puzzled to find what the missionary 
part of my work is. I think it is com- 
posed of the little everythings that to- 
gether make up my work. In fact, life 
seems made up of ‘“‘next things.’’ It 
seems to me that the first of these is the 
same as that which lies before every wife 
and mother—home, and making that as 
pleasant as possible to the other worker, 
and keeping my little ones from moral as 
wellas physical harm. The next thing 
I find to be the training of the girls who 
serve me in various ways; and, as teach- 
ing reading, writing, etc., is a part of this 
work, it takes many minutes from my 
busy hours. The next thing I have 
found to be the oversight of our Station 
School, of which you have heard before. 
A little over two years ago it was in such 
a forlorn state! but gradually it has im- 
proved, and at present is in quite a vig- 
orous condition. I find, however, the 
children need looking after, or occasion- 
ly there is a mysterious disappearance. 
I think fully one-half the school are 
kraal children. Many of these come 
without clothing, which must be provid- 
ed. Wedo not, as a rule, give them 
their garments, but try to find some way 
by which they may get clothing for a 
merely nominal sum, and thus feel an 
honest independence about it they could 
not have if dresses were given them. 
These garments must be prepared, often 
cut and made, which, in addition to fam- 
ily cares, takes much time. The children 
work for slate-pencils, and bring mealies, 
ete , for books and slates. This trading 
takes another bit of precious time, which, 
when the day is done, often seems filled 
with nothings. Another next thing in 
this work among the children is the 
‘*Band of Hope,’ which we call the 


Impa Yakantygaua. ere are over 8ix- 
ty on its roll ang’ we hope the cbil- 
dren will be inffienced by it that, 


ay take the strong 


when older, they 
atives. The next 


pledge of the ad 
thing is the k abe . 
This field is needy indéed, and I have 
little time to reach the women ia their 
homes. Occasionally this is done, but 
the chief help is the woman’s prayer- 
meeting, of which I have told you be- 
fore. There are two or three earnest 
native women, who take turns with me 
in leading the meetings, and I wish you 
could hear their heart-felt words as they 
do this work for the Master. Such wom- 
en are a continual source of help to us, 
and, when the luke-warmnees and, per- 
haps, wayward sins of others, cause our 
hearts to sink, it isa never-failing en- 
couragement to thiok of these faithfal 
women who are always on the right side. 

There is another meeting for which | 
see great need, and hope soon to number 
among the ‘‘next things’’—a kind of 
woman’s inquiry-meeting. There are a 
number of women who say they ‘‘be- 
lieve,” and yet I feel sure some of them 
have a very indefinite idea of what it is to 
be ‘‘born again.’’ These women cannot be 
reached by the ordinary inquiry- meeting, 
and I feel sure this is a part of my work. 
Many of our women have left their beer, 
and I can see that they are more in earn- 
est. Last night I was feeling much de- 
pressed in regard to our work when there 
came a tapping at the door, and a 
married woman was ushered in. She 
was one in whom | had felt mach inter- 
est, but wbo had never come out on the 
Lord’s side. She came to talk with me, 
and I could not but notice the anxious ex- 
pression on her face; she seemed oppress- 
ed by ber sins, but did not know just 
how to cast them on her Saviour. I tried 
to lead her on her knees to God, and 
when she left me it was with a lighten- 
ed heart, for | feel that, then and there, 
she took the Saviour for her own, A 
weight was lifted from my heart, and I 
think there was joy among the angels. 
This is one of the blessed ‘‘next things’’ 
that God sends to brighten the dark 
way. I will only speak of one more— 
our Sabbath-school. I have introduced 
you here before, but vow there isa 
much larger number which gathers each 
Sabbath afternoon to study the ‘*‘ Word 
of Life.” We have five, and sometimes 
seven, classes; but, notwithstanding a 
preachers’ and teachers’ meeting on 
Saturday, we feel that the teachers are 
poorly prepared for this work. My class 
of girls is much larger than formerly, 
but as yet a few have taken a stand 
for Christ. The Holy Spirit’s power is 
what we need in our own hearts and 


upon this 

there is a burden 
on my heart as I[ think of this people, 
especially the young men and women, 
who are growing up without Cbrist. Oh, 
pray for us; we are hungry for God’s 
Spirit; without that blessing our efforts 
are in vain! As you read this, pray for u: 
as fellow-workers who need this heaven 
ly gift. As ever, your sincere friend and 


sister in Christ, L. Houproox. 
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The Early History of Congregational- 
ism in New Jersey and the 
Middle. Provinces. 


It is proposed in this paper to give 
only an outline sketch of intertwined 
Congregational and Presbyterian history 
in New Jersey aud the Middle Provin- 
ces, afterwards States. This outline 
relates to the origin and growth of the 
Congregational system in these regions, 
to its final absorption into another system 
of polity, and to the fruits which it there 
produced, or of which it was the inno- 
cent occasion. 

Congregationalism. in New Jeraey 

dates back to the first settlement of the 
State, then an English province, by col- 
onists from New England, mostly from 
Connecticut, a little more than two hun- 
dred years ago. The first church organ- 
ization was at Newark, on the Passaic, 
(now the First Presbyterian church of that 
city),in 1666. Elizabethtown is said to have 
been settled from a similar source a little 
earlier, but no church was organized till 
shortly afterward; so that Newark is the 
poiot from which our ancient Congrega- 
tional history radiates. 
j {The immediate cause of the numerous 
removals from -Connecticut to New Jer- 
sey was the dissatisfaction that. arose 
there from the union of the two colonies 
of what were known as New Haven and 
Connecticut. Many of the New Haven 
people were aggrieved at the union, for 
to them it betokened a lowering of their 
Congregational aud Paritan standard. 
The Connecticut colony was evidently 
drifting towards English Presbyterian 
centralization. There was nothing ex- 
cept vital godliness which these people 
valued so much as the government of the 
Church by its own membership; and 
nothing which their experience in England 
had taught them so to dread as the gov- 
ernment of the churches by officers, civil, 
or ecclesiastical, standing above and in- 
dependent of the people. 

W hen these colonies, therefore, against 
the protest of the New Haven people, 
were joined j the fears of many 
were such—an subsequent history 
justifies them—tha were ready, as 
they had done befpre, 
homes and go out pilgri 
unbroken forest, 
more the formati 
and society. 

A portion of ‘these aggrieved people 
removed, first to Long Island, and, after 
some years’ residence there, came over 
into New Jersey and Southeastern New 
York. They settled in Morris county 
and the surrounding region, where they 
organized Congregational churcbes and 
formed afterwards an association. This 
grouping of the churches was their pro- 
tection; so that, while they came from 
Long Island many years after the settle- 
ments were made on the Passaic, and 
while the oldest churches were abandon- 
ing the polity which they came to estab- 
lish, these newer ones, dra vn into closer 
sympathy by their association with each 
other, maiotained for along time their 
denominational integrity, and several of 
them in Morris and Orange counties con- 
peo Congregational churches to this 

ay. 

Returning now to the Newark colony 
and its outgrowths, let us observe what 
sort of people they were and what sort of 
churches they organized. The first 
ehurch of Newark was actually organ- 
ized in the town of Branford, Conn., al- 
though, on its removal to New Jersey, in 
1666, other kindred spirits from Milford, 
Guilford and New Haven came with 
them, and were members of the church 
from the commencement of the settle- 
ment. The following remarkable docu- 
ment was formally adopted and subscrib- 
ed by sixty-four persons at Newark in 
the spring of 1667, clearly indicating the 
principles which they cherished and the 
sort of church polity which they came to 
establish: 

‘*1. That none shall.be admitted free- 
men or full burgesses within our town 
upon Passaic river, in the province of 
New Jersey, but such planters as are 
members of some or other of the Congre- 
gational churches; nor shall any but such 
be chosen to magistracy, or to carry ou 
any part of civil judicature, or as depu- 
ties or assistants to have power to vote 
in establishing laws, and making or re- 
pealing them, or to any chief military 
trust or office. Nor shall any but such 
church members have any vote in any 
such elections. Though all others per- 
mitted to be planters have right to their 
proper inheritance, and do and shall en- 
joy all other civil liberties and privileges, 
according to all laws, orders, grants, 
which are or hereafter shall be made in 
this town. 

**2. We shall with care and diligence 
provide for the maintenance of the purity 
of religion professed in the Congregation- 
al churches.” : 

Upon this basis the First church of 
Newark was organized, and administer- 
ed substantially for more than sixty years, 
under the successive pastorates of Rev. 
Abraham Pierson from Branford, Conn. ; 
his son, afterwards President of Yale 
College; Rev. Abraham Pierson, Rev. 

Joho Praden, Rev. Jabez Wakeman, 
Rev. Nathaniel Bowers, and Rev. Joseph 
Webb. ‘These pastors were all from 
Connecticut, and were all setlled by 
councils from sister churches regularly 
convened. It is probable that, some 
time during the pastorate of Mr. Webb, 
which extended from 1722 to near the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the 
Church became permanently attached to 
Presbytery; although how this was done, 
or when this was done, or as to whether 
there was ever any vote taken on the 
subject by the Church, so far as I can 
learn, it i¢ impossible to determine. 

Between 1666, when the First church 
of Newark was established, and the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century, a large 
number of churches, all of them on the 
Congregational basis, had been organiz- 
ed throughout Eastern Jersey, on Long 
Island, and in Southeastern New ‘York. 
Among the early Congregational churcb- 


of their ideal Church 


es of New Jersey, what are now known 
as the First Presbyterian churches of 
Newark, of Elizabeth, of Orange, of 
Bloomfield, of Morristown, of Mendham, 
of Caldwell, of Shrewsbury, of Piseata- 
way, of Woodbridge, and of Connecticut 
Farms, stand prominent. I am not now 
able to give, as | hope to be in the fu- 
ture, a complete list of all these ancient 
churches, but comparatively it was large. 
At that time there was not a Presbyteri- 
an church, nor any other, except possibly 
a few Datch and Episcopal churches, in 
all this extended region. No Presbyteri- 
an church existed in the city of New 
York till 1716. Our Congregational 
polity extended, at that time, southward 
into Pennslyvania, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia. 
Indeed, Congregational churches be- 
gan tobe established in Virginia within 
our years from the landing of the Pil- 
grims on Plymouth Rock. Rev. Henry 
Jacob, a Congregational minister of Eng- 
land, and an acquaintance of John Rob- 
inson, emigrated with thirty members of 
his congregation, in 1624, to what was 
known as Upper Norfolk, Va. Several 
churches were organized, and so import- 
ant had their work become that, in 1642, 
Richard Bennet, Daniel Gookin, John 
Hyll, and about eeventy other 
wrote to the ministers of New Hngland, 
telling them of their churches and of their 
need of ministers, and asking aid in that 
respect. In response to that appeal, and 
another sent afterward, Rev. Mr. Knowl- 
es of Watertown, Rev. Mr. Thompson of 
Braintree,{Rev. Mr. James (formerly of 
Charlestown), and probably others, went 
to Virginia, arriving late in 1642. On 
the 2d of March, 1644, Virginia passed 
a law which obliged them to leave, and 
they sailed for New England on or about 
the 18th of April of that year. At this 
time the Episcopal Church was the es- 
tablished religion of the province, and, 
under its leadership, the work of perse- 
cution commenced therg, in like manner 
as it was being carriedj/n in New York, 
and continued twlthesg feeble Congrega- 
tional churches of “Wigini i 
broken up or greatly 
tered. Still, several 
a feeble existence durifg all these 
of intolerance, and the traces of their in- 
fluence continue to this day. At the 
close of the persecution there was not less 
than a thousand Congregationalists in 
that sparsely settled region. And to- 
day new churches are being organized 
there, on those old foundations, and from 
the old stock. 


Thus we find that, up to the openiog 
of the eighteenth century, except in a 
portion of New York, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where episcopacy and papacy bad 
sway, the Congregational polity, through- 
out all these middle colonies, as they were 
called, was the pervailing one, and, if 
we except a few Dutch churches in the 
vicinity of New York, was the only form 
of church organization that existed. And 
yet we fiod that, in the next fifty years, 
nearly all the Congregational churches 
extending over so vast a territory dropped 
the polity on, which they were founded, 
and which many of them came into these 
regions to establish, and adopted the 
Prerbyterian system of church govern- 
ment. Indeed, they were the chief ma- 
terial of which the Presbyterian Church 
at that time consisted. They were more 
important to it than were the Scotch or 
Irish. 

What, now, is the explanation of this 
remarkable change? Let us first consid- 
er the circumstances that were favorable 
to such a change, and that acted as pre- 
paratives toit, and then note the direct 
processes by which it was brought about. 


As for the favoring circumstances, 
they were mainly these: 


1. Our Congregational churches scat- 
tered over this extended region were 
rather Independent than Congregational. 
They had no organized associations by 
which they were brought together once or 
twice a year for mutual consultation and 
Christian fellowehip. Some of them be- 
longed to associations in New England, 
but these were too far away to be of 
much practical use. The churches were 
isolated, needing mutual sympathy, 
counsel and stimulus. Our Congrega- 
tional system provides fully for this, but 
these early churches were too busy to 
avail themselves of it; and probaby some 
of them were so jealous of their rights as 
to fear the influence of even an advisory 
association of pastors and churches. Had 
local and general associations existed 
here then, as they did in New England, 
and have since in all parts of the land 
where our churches have prospered, it is 
scarcely possible that they should not 
have held to their original polity to this 
day, and possessed the land. The fact 
that in Morris and Orange counties, where 
there was a local association, several of 
the churches yet retain their original form, 
is suggestive of what would have taken 
place had they all been similarly asso- 
ciated. 


2. A second circumstance favorable to 
the change was the anomalous attitude 
that Congregationalism was assuming at 
that time in Connecticut, and which had 
its influence upon these scattered flocks 
in the wilderness, with whom they were 
so closely connected. In speaking of the 
reasons that induced the Newark colony 
to leave Branford, reference was made to 
the uniting of the New Haven and Con- 
necticut colonies, which had taken place 
some years previous; and to the objec- 
tions that the strict COongregationalists 
felt to it, because the Connecticnt church- 
es were inclining towards a Presbyterian 
centralization, and to a laxity of disci- 
pline, such as then prevailed in Great 
Britain and Continental Europe. Their 
fears were more than realized. ‘‘From 
the date of the absorption of the New 
Haven colony,” says Dr. Bacon, ‘‘the 
dominant political inflaence in Connecti- 
cut had been steadily iutent: upon the 
suppression of Congregationaliem, and 
the substitation of something in the place 
of it that should be better suited to the 


purposes of an ecclesiastical establish- | 


ment. As early as 1669, the Legisla- 
ture gave out a very serious intimation 
that a new system was to be expected, 
and that Congregationalism might remain 
without disturbance uniil betterlight inan 
orderly way doth appear.” Then follow- 
ed the Saybrook platform Constitution, 
a two-faced instrument, which was im- 
posed upon the churches, and made them 
for near a hundred years more Presby- 
terian than Congregational. During this 
period, the churches of Connecticut were 
generally spoken of as Presbyterian 
churches. They have long since thrown 
off that yoke, for, in 1784, the Saybrook 
platform was repealed. It was during 
the anomalous state of things in Connec- 
ticut that the Congregational churches 
of the middle provinces became Presby- 
terian. Doubtless the example of Con- 
necticut, and, to some extent, of Massa- 
chusetts, had a powerful inflaence in pro- 
ducing the transition. The influence was 
positive. Leading ministers of Connecti- 
cut, claiming to be Congregationalists, 
came to New Jersey to urge the churches 
here to give up the principle of self-gov- 
ernment, and become Presbyterians. 

3. Another circumstance that favored 
the change was the general impression 
which prevailed at the time that between 
the two systems, the Presbyterian and 
Congregational, there was really nothing 
of importance. There was much to fa- 
vor this view, for in England Presbyte- 
rianism—what of it had not gone off into 
fatal heresy, Unitarianism chiefly— had 
become, io fact, The 
Rev. Dr. S. J. Baird, good Presbyterian 
authority, says, when the articles en- 
titled ‘‘Heads of Agreement” were sign- 
ed in London in 1690 by the Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians, ‘‘that this 
act constituted a final and entire surren- 
der of Presbyterian principles by the 
ministers of that name’’; and he adds 
that ‘‘the example at London was speed- 
ily followed through$ut the kingdom.” 

But while the Wresbyterians of Eng- 
Congregationalists, 
d colonies there was, 
leaning of the Con- 
a classical or 


Presbyterian go 

As our New Jersey churches were in 
close correspondence with both old and 
New England, the natural effect pro- 
duced on their minds would be that the 
two systems are not materially unlike. 
As to their doctrines, this view was cor- 
rect; but as to their polity, the difference 
was then, and is still, just the difference 
between self-government and government 
from without. But all this mattered not; 
for, so long as the impression prevailed 
that the two systems were virtually 
alike, it was easy to pass from one to the 
other. 

4. Yet another circumstance that fa- 
vored the change wrought in our Con- 
gregational churches was the necessity 
that existed, and the desire that pre- 
vailed, for co-operative effort. Churches 
of that day he no time nor strength to 
spend in contending against one another. 
Their great aim was to supply the new 
settlements and the country with the gos- 
pel. It has been characteristic of the 
Congregationalists, from the beginning 
till now, to go out from ‘themselves and 
co-operate with others. From their very 
constitution they cannot be narrowly sec- 
tarian; they have not been; instead of 
this, they have expended far more, both 
in men and money, in promoting by 
miesionary labor the general iuterests of 
religion in other denominations, than in 
building up their own, With such a 
fraternal, confiding, and liberal spirit, our 
Congregational fathers were in the most 
favorable circumstances to be led out 
from the polity which they preferred into 
another different from their own. Hav- 
ing gone into co operation with others, 
they naturally passed into consolidation 
with them. 

Such, then, were the favoring circum- 
stanees which prepared the way for the 
subversion of the ancient Congregational 
churches in these central colonies. Let 
us now sketch the direct historical process 
by which it was brought about. 


(Concluded next week.) 


Gleanings. 

Independence is a name for what no 
man possesses; nothing in the animate or 
inanimate world is more dependent than a 
man. 

All Conservatives have once been Radi- 
cals, and their virtue consists in having 
found out that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. 

God lades the wings of private prayer 
with the sweetest, choicest and chiefest 
blessings. Ah! how often hath God kiss- 
ed the poor Christian at the beginning of 
private prayer, spoken peace to him in 
the midst of prayer, and filled him with 
light, joy and assurance upon its close? 


The nuisance of the telegraph poles 
which so disfigure our crowded streets is 
to be abated, as the commissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose have adopted a 

lan and signed a contract for a subway 
by which the wires of all the companies 
will have to be placed underground. A 
good example for this city. 

As ie the fresh air toa close, infected 
room, so is the keen, invigorating breeze 
from the throne of God, which peers in- 
to the narrow chamber of the heart, stuff- 
ed with the prejudices and passions and 
fancies of our own little circle, of our own 
little thoughts, whose doors have never 
been opened to new ideas or bright feel- 
ings, whose windows have been closed 
against.all wider and higher views.— 
Dean Stanley. | 

Never fret children just before they re- 
tire to rest. Let the tather’s caress, the 
mother’s kiss, be the link between a 
day’s pain or pleasure and the night's 
sleep. Send them to bed happy.» If 
there is sorrow, punishment, or disgrace, 
let them meet it in the daytime,; add 
have hours of play and thought in which 
to recover happiness, which is echbild- 
hood’s right. Let the weary feetwand 
busy brain rest in bed happy. 


Literary. 


“Spua from Fact” is .a story 
by ‘‘Pansy,” 


ais 


written 


changes that come and go in our restless 
modern life, the writer gives some in- 
stances of the strange deliverances and 
healings which come in connection with 
religions faith, D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. | | 


Recetvep>—"The Irrigation Question,” 
a memorandum by William Ham: Hill, 
State Engineer. “The California Hom- 
ceopath.”” William ~Boéericke;~ editor, 
234 Sutter street. Bi-monthly. $1 
yearly. Mr. W. B. Winn, who now 
edits the Hollister Free Lance, has issued 
@ very creditable and tasteful Grand Ar- 
my edition of his paper. The Brook- 
lyn Magazine for August. Beecher’s 
and Talmage’s Sermons, and, now, Mrs. 
Beecher’s Letters from England, with 
various miscellany. Dorcas, a maga- 
zine for woman’s handiwork, is edited by 
Laura B. Starr, New York. Volume 
ITI, Number 8, in August. $1 a year. 
Mind in Nature. Cosmic Pablish- 
ing Society, Chicago. “The Case of 
Charles Lux and Others vs. James B. 
Haggin, as Decided by the Supreme 
Court of California,’’ has been printed in 
a large pamphlet of 139 pages, under the 
direction of the plaintiffs’ lawyers, Stet- 
son and Houghton. The ‘*Annual 
Announcement of the University of Cal- 
ifornia’’ may be had of the Recorder, 
Charles A. Ramne, Berkeley. Hon. 
Warner Miller’s speech in the United 
States Senate on ‘‘Butter ve. Oleomar- 
garine.” The Converted Catholic 
Monthly. James A. O’Connor, 60 Bi- 
ble House, New York. McPherron 
Academy circular, Los Angeles, Cal. 
W hitman college catalogue, 
W.T. President A. J. 
his corps of profe 
pioneer work. A co 
has been established un 
J. Cozine. Number of 
partments, last year, 17%. 


‘*Tokology” is a médical work for 
women by Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 
It claims to help mothers so that they 
can bear their burdens more easily. The 
author belongs to the Ecleetic School. 
Her book has reached its fiftieth edition. 
We have only a few pages of it by 
which to jadge its merit. Sanitary Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 


Our old friend, Rev. Lysander Dick- 
erman, has prepared a programme of his 
‘Illustrated Lectures on the Ancient 
Egyptians, their Art, History, and In- 
fluence.” Mr. Dickerman has devoted 
very special study to his topics. When 
completed the course will embrace fifteen 
lectures. The three lectures already 
given in several places have elicited very 
favorable comment. 


The Overland for August should have 
received its notice earlier, but the months 
go round so fast that we cannot keep up 
with our accumulating table. The arti- 
cle which riveted our attention was Dr. 
W. O. Ayres’ *‘Personal Recollections of 
the Vigilance Committee,” which is a 
very valuable contribution to our his- 
tory. Royce’s ‘‘California” is noticed 
in a severe style of criticism, which rath- 
er overdoes itself. 


The ‘‘Twelth Annual Report of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society of San 
Franciso” gives grateful evidence of good 
work accomplished, and of good work 
appreciated by eome of our wealthy cit- 
izens. 


The English Illustrated Magazine for 
August has illustrations of old Leicester 
and of Chester in England, with descrip- 
tions and the usual! stories and sketches. 
Macmillan & Oo., N. Y. $1.75 a year. 


Rev. Dr. Bevan, formerly pastor of 
the Brick Church of New York city, of 
which Rev. Dr. Gardner Spring was so 
long the honored head, has accepted the 
urgent call of the Collins street-Con- 
gregational Church of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

The latest form of boycott is that pro- 
posed by the Czar of Russia to the other 
royal potentates of Europe, that they 
should bind themselves not to visit Paris 
or any of the watering-places of France, 
as a punishment for its expulsion of the 
Orleane princes. 


Germany intends to become more of a 
commercial Power. The first of a new 
line of mail steamers to ran between 
Bremen and Hongkong, China, was 
lately launched at a German shipyard, 
and the event was regarded as of great 
significance by the authorities, 

At the recent trial of Dr. Buchanan 
for issuing bogus medical diplomas, a 
woman of the name of Russell testified 
that, although she displayed a sign as a 
doctor, she had been graduated from no 
medical school, and explained that M.D. 
after her name meant ‘‘Money Down.”’ 


By falling from a wagon, a Chinaman 
in California, whose life was insured for 
a large amount, was seriously hart. 
There was some doubt as ‘to his ever get- 
ting better; and at length one of -his 
friends wrote to the insurance company: 
‘*Oharley half dead; likee half money.” 


A new island, named Allison Island, 
has been discovered in the North Pacific, 
in latitude 1 deg. 25 min. south and 
longitude 143 deg. 26 min. east. It is 
from two to three miles long and 150 feet 
high, and covered with trees. 


The American Board:has'4 flourishing 
English school for girls at Smyrna, con- 
ducted on the Mt. Holyoke plan, with 
100 scholars and five teachers. A larger 
scheol building 1s to be erected, as they 
do not have sufficient accomondations. 

It is the fashion at New York to dine 
on the roofs of hotels and restaurants. | 
Those of tar-paper must be rather. indi- 
gestible., After a while ey will be | 
— their tents there. The desire to | 
ive high is what is ruining the country. 


the author of so many | 
well-known books for juvenile readers. | 
In this story, which is vividwith the} 


— 


SARSAPARILL 


THE LIVER 


SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. 


than all 


scription for the pre 
SARSAPARILLA, an 


Secretes the bile and apts like a filter to 
cleanse impuri.ies@F the blood. By ir- 
regularity in its action or suspensions 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 
causing jaundice, sallow complexion, weak 
eyes, bilious diarrh@a, a languid, weary 
feeling, and many other distressing symp- 

ms generally termed liver troubles. These 
are relieved at once by the use of BULL'S 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have been for a number of 
years severely afflicted with a mcreurial headache 
and a dull, heavy painin myliver. Three bottles 
of BULL’s SARSAPARILLA gave me more relief 


combined. 

T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have examined the pre- 

tion of Dr. JOHN BULL’s 
believe the combination to 
be an excellent one, and well calculated to pro- 
duce an alterative impression on the system. I 
have used it both in public and private a 


A. 
DYSPEPSIA 


Variable appetite; faint, gnawing feeling 
at pit of the stomach, heartbiri, wind in the 
stomach, bad breath, bad taste in the mouth 
low spirits, general prostration. There js 
no form of disease more prevalent than Dys- 
pepsia, and it can in all cases be traced to 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the diges- 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 


Dr. JOHN BuLL.—I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe your SARSAPARILLA to be the best 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula 

ving tw entire success 
in numbers of the above cases. 
JAMES MOORE, Louisville. ky. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I procured one bottle 
BULL'S SARSAPARILLA for my eldestson. Amony 
the remedies and various prescriptions that }). 
has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bott}. 
has been of more benefit to him thanall. It has 


cured me of Dyspepsia as well. 
JOHNS. McGEE, Horse Cave, Ky. 


KIDNEYS 


Are the great secretory organs 0 
the Pg Into and through the 
Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- 
taining poisonous matter taken from the sys- 
tem. If the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 


of back and loins, flushes of heat, chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natura/ 
functions, and health is at once restored. 

Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
my son has taken it for asthma and general de- 
bility. It has 


given us both great relief. 
Yours truly, 


THOS, H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Ill. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 

BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


causing headache, weakness, pain inthe smal/ 


to the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore 
eyes, bletchy eruptions en the face or neck. 
Erysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by, 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood and 
cleanses the system through the regular 
channels. 


at pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 
rofulaand all diseases of the blood and ~~" 
B. B. ALLEN, M. D.,. Bradford, Ky. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
831 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


BEEP THE PYuRE. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. 1. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 


AE for Boys. 


and Day 


GRAND AVE. AND SEVENTH 
8TS.., SANGELES, CAL. 


HE F3 TERM L OPEN ON SEP- 
temper 23.1886. Fomagirculars and fur- 
ther ormation addr: ss 


McPher 


Bros. 


Harmon Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Yeung 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of allages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay 8t., 8. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


REOPEN WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1886. 


OS” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. O. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
Seminary Course of Study remains unchanged. 


To Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


IS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R G. Enox. Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17rx, 1886, 


FACULTY 


Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Oonversation; Pro- 
fessor Anutsman, Music; Rey. H. OC. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


G. M PEASE 
Surgeon, 
(Pracrrrionzr or Homaoratzy,) 


125 Turk Street; - San Francisco. 
Office Hours: P. Usually at home 


© 
apr13-tf 


. 
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A Select School for Young Ladies. 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. 


Pifth Year Begins Sept, 1, 1886. 


OURSES OF STUDY - Classical, Scientific, 

Literary, Normal and Business. Also 
teaches Elocution, Sarveying French, Ger- 
man. Drawing, Painting, Instrumental and Vo- 
ca! Music, including thorough voice culture. 
Last year had 179 students. Has twelve pro- 
fessors and teachers. beautiful grounds, new 
buildings, large library, suitable apparatus and 
boarding hall. For catalogae or admission, 
address the President, 


A. J. Anderson, A. M., Ph.D., 
WALLA WALLA, W.T. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - PRINCIPAL, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H E. JEWETT, Principal. 
Open to every 


Yale Divinity Schoo! 


nomination, wi h the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, September 23d. For catalogue or further 
information apply to Professor GEORGE E. 
DAY, New Haven, Conn. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fure 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY . 


SILKS! 


‘CARLSON & CURRIER, 
685 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


‘BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
_ Buccessors to Bartling & Kimball 


506 Oxay Sr. (cor. Sansome), Sax Franorsco 
Magazines, 
ty 


fing. trom, music, and 
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M. PYLES, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 
| Res. Phys. at Lou, Marine Hosp. 
4 OD SCROFULA 
| 4s a peculiar morbid condition of 
: | LIFE the system, caused directly by 
impurities in the blood or by 
4 | the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
a 
‘ | Dr. JOHN BULL.—It is my opinion that your 
4 press of SARSAPARILLA is decidedly su- 
: { perior to any other nowin use, and I will take 
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Home Cirdle. 


PLANTATION PHILOSOPHY. 


Nebber turn yo’ back on heaben cos yo’ habn 
cash or lan’s; 

Dar a heap of pure religion in a pair ob 
horny han’s. 


Nebber try to preach asarmint, when yo’ trade 
is hoein’ corn, 

Nor to pass for Mars’r Gabriel cos’ yo’ owns 
a dinnab horn. 


When yo’m lookin’ for a dinnah, doan’ go 
hol’ yo’ head so high 

Dat yo’ miss de roasted ‘possum racin’ arfter 
pigeon-pie. 


Allus fix up fur de wintah wid pervisions 
‘pout de house, 

Kase a cat kin nebber trabbel fru’ de hole dat 
scrapes mouse, 


'Tain’t de glass an’ silber dishes gibes de flab- 
or to de roas’, 

Nor de eddicated waitah gibs de crispness to 
de toas.’ 


Nebber leab de tater diggin’ fur a chance to 
run a stoab, 

Kase de key dat locks de kitchen nebber fits 
de parlo’ doah. 


Sleeplessness. 


Nothing lowers the vital forces more 
than sleeplessness, which may generally 
be traced to one of four causations— 
mental worry, a disordered stomach, 
excessive muscular exertion, functional 
or organic disease. Loss of sleep is, 
when rightly understood, one of nature’s 
premonitory warnings that some of her 
physical laws bave been violated. When 
we are troubled with sleeplessness, it be- 
comes requisite to discover the primary 
cause, and then to adopt suitable means 
for its removal. When insomnia or sleep- 
lesspess arisee from mental worry, it is 


| looking in that direetion. This invariabl 


occurred; and the moment that, by an ef- 
fort, I arrested the course of thought and 
freed the mind from the subject with 
which it was engaged, the eyes resumed 
their normal position, and the compres- 
sion of the lids ceased. Now, it occurred 
to me one night that 1 would not allow 
the eyes toturn upward, but keep them 
determinedly in the opposite position, as 
if looking down; and, having dune so for 
a short time, I found that the mind did 
not revert to the thoughts with which it 
had been occupied, and I soon fell asleep. 
I tried the plan again with the same suc- 
cess; and, after an experience of two 
years, I can truly say that, uuless when 
something specially annoying or worrying 
occurred, I have always been able to go 
to sleep very shortly after retiring to 
rest. There may occasionally be some 
difficulty in keeping the eyes in the posi- 
tion I have described; but a determined 
effort to do so is all that is required, and 
I am certain that if kept in the down- 
looking position, it will be found that 
composure and sleep will be the result. 

It may be said that as the continued 
effort to keep the eyeballs in a certain 
position so diverts the attention as to free 
the mind from the disagreeable subject 
with which it had been engaged, eleep 
will follow as a natural consequence. It 
is not improbable that this is to some ex- 
tent correct; and, if so, it is well that by 
means so simple and so easily adopted 
such a desirable result can be secured. 
But I think this is not the only nor the 
principle reason. The position in which 
the eyes should be kept is the natural 
one; they are at ease in il; and when 
there is no compression of the lids or knit- 
ting of the brows, the muscles connected 
with and surrounding the eyes are re- 


his pistol and deliberately shot the poor 


How One Mother Trained Her Little 


as well as the baby lips. 


custom, and when night came, and, un- 


man dead on the epot. When tried at 
the Old Bailey for murder he pleaded 
somnambulism, and, as it was proved 
that he was addicted to the habit, and 
that he was found to be asleep when ar- 
rested immediately after the tragedy, he 
was acquitted. 

Once upon a time somnambulists were 
supposed to be affected by the moon, 
but the belief is long exploded, as aleo 
that which attributes to them the singu- 
lar power of always finding their way 
unaided to the place whence they started. 
About a fortnight ago a policeman on du- 
ty in Islington came upon a gentleman in 
cool undress and fast asleep perambulat- 
ing the streets, and certainly unable to 
discover his home, He was taken to the 
station house and carefully awakened, 
and then reconducted to his home and 
bed, after giving his address. 

Of the causes that predispose to sleep- 
walking little is known with certainty; 
but despite the dramatic instance of La- 
dy Macbeth, it might safely be affirmed 
that indigestion and a nervous organiza- 
tion have a good deal more to do with it 
than remorse.— Selected. 


Girl, 

‘‘Maybe I am foolish, Mrs. , but 
ever since my little one was given me [| 
have loved to kies the little baby hands 
Iu to lay 
the soft little pink palms upon my mouth 
and kiss them till my baby laughed. 

‘*As she grew older | still kept up the 


dressing her, I failed to kiss the little 
hands, Amy knew that it was because 
they were not clean from naughtiness. 


All great art is the expression of man’s 
delight in God’s work, not his own,—- 
Ruskin. 

God never accepts a good inclination 
instead of a good action, where that ac- 
tion may be done. 


A man who cannot command his tem- 
per should not think of being a man of 
business.— Chesterfield. 


There is no man that imparteth his 
joys to his friend but he joyeth the more; 
and no man that imparteth his griefs to a 
friend but he grieveth the less.— Bacon. 


Who would think of classing hens 
with a precious metal in value? And yet 
the official statistics show that the worth 
of the eggs laid last year by our United 
States hens equalled the silver produced 
in that time.—Christian Weekly. 


A Christian should never be troubled 
because he is asked to give. If he can- 
not give, he may well be sorry, but if he 
does not wish to give, he ought to be 
more than sorry—he should be alarmed. 
Lack of money is by no means as sad as 
is the lack of a disposition to contribute 
of what one has. 


A pompous-looking individual met 
Dr. Talmage on the street recently, and 
said to him, ‘‘Sir, I am an evolutionist, 
and I want to discuss the matter with 
you. Iam also an anonihilationist, and 
believe that when I die that will be the 
end of me.”’ ‘‘Thank the Lord!’’ fer- 
vently ejaculated Mr. Talmage, as he 
hurried on, leaving the man in a dazed 
condition. 


Frances Ridley Havergal speaks of 
her experience thus: ‘‘First I was shown 


He ate 
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\ andatnioht 
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! \ His Mother 


j brought a bottle of 
Perry Davis? 
"PAINKILLER 


and by Morning he was 


WE 


is a SUre and satecure 


for 
Cholera; 
Cholera Morhbus, 
Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery, 
and Summer Complaint. 
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Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missio 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E, Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., Presiden? 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Oali- 
fornia, Rev. W. OC. Pond, 940 Capp §&t., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rey. Albert E. Dunning, General and 


Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
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If they had been lifted in anger during 
the day, if they had struck at nurse or a 
little playmate, mamma could not kiss 
them because they were not clean. And 
to miss the kiss was very bard for my 
baby, Lassure you. It was the same 
with the little lips. If a naughty word 
had escaped them—I mean wilfully 
naughty words—or if my little girl had 


indeed most difficult to remove. The 
best and perhaps only effectual plan un- 
der such circumstances is a spare diet, 
combined with plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise, thus to draw blood from the brain; 
for it is as impossible for the brain to 
continue active without a due circulation 
of blood as it is for an engine to move 


RUBBER HOSE 


‘Garden Hose 


made plain to 
cleansed me had 
clean; so I utterly 
and trusted him 
may trust him 


laxed. This condition is certainly much 
more favorable for sleep than for mental 
activity or deep thought.—Chambers’ 
Journal, 


= 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
omery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ames E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Uhicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary—Rev. A. E. Winship, 


ower to keep me 
lded myself to him, 
Ag we 
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Sleep- Walkers. 


The vagaries of somnambulists, says You cannot stay the shell ig ite flight. 


Tee without steam. : an English magazine, are proverbially no- | not spoken quite the truth during the | After it bas left the mortar it goes on to Boston. ree. Si 
, When suffering from mental distress, | torions, and a short time ago a village | day, I could not kies the lips; although |the mark, and there explodes, dealing OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. oe 

a hot soap-bath before retiring to rest is | near Gainsborough, England, was the | [ always kissed her on cheek and fore- | destruction around. Just as little can Ron | a op emery 232 Sut- “eg 

an invalasble agent for sleep, | scene of an amusing freak of one of the | head, never allowing her to go unkissed | you stay the consequences of a sin after Very: Cheapest and Vey Christian n, 539 

“aM 


asby its means a ees equable blood- sleep-walking brotherhood. An old resi- | to bed. But shecared more for kisses | it bas been committed. You may repent THE OELEBRATED Howard street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 

pressure becomes establiehed , promoting & | dent there was discovered at 1 o’clock in | on hands and lips than for anything else of it, you may even be forgiven for it, tendent. 

decrease of the heart’s action and relax-/| the morning in a neighbor's garden en- | in the world , I believe; my loving, little | but still it goes on its deadly and desolat- MALTESE CROSS HOSE BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, ‘ 

hee rant occas Narre re oe gaged in prayer, evidently under the im- Amy! And gradually the naughty ways ing way. it has passed entirely beyond For GARDEN and FIRE Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. a ; 
pression that he was in church, but oth- | were done away with, and each night | your reach; once done it cannot be un- DEP WTMEN’ : E. T. Doo.zy, Superintendent. oi 

body's temperature being unequal. In | orwise in a deep sleep. He was, fortu- my baby would say, ‘Zean hannies to- | done.— William M. Taylor. ~ 


Tean hannies for ’oo to : 


mental worry, the head is often hot and 


nately, reconducted to his bed by some 
the feet cold, the bi being driven to 


friends, none the worse for his little esca- 


night, mamma! Manufactured and for sale by the 


ties!’ 
|pade and consequent pxposure to And even now—though she is five! “THE PACIFIC” Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 
agust well washed ove carbone soap, ane | cold. Compared, hovgever, with the years old—I keepmp a custom which she 
freee eponged with veryhot water. The blood | amusing and i licabfe things recorded | has kno roa her birth, because I Purchasin Agenc JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. : i 
Jal. then becomes from the brain, | of other somnam the freak of the | think it helpa hef to try to be good. g y * | 15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco QR 
owing to an adgquate diffusion of circula- | Gainsborough villa quite common- | You will laug&,Amaybe, Mrs. , but rom july13-tt ok 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 


tion. Tea and coffee should not be taken 


place. 


I do want my liffle girl to grow up pure 


between the readers of THe Paorrio and ite ads 


of an evening when persons “suffer from |" Jr, Haycock, the emifent Oxford di- of 
insomnia, as they directly induce sleep- | ying often ri his bed at hb vertisers, we have concluded to offer our servic: g 
At. ine sti | gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
lessness, being nervine stimulants. A | night, give out his text while | tle hands, lipsfand heart clean, think gr P 
sharp walk of about twenty minutes is pt delivad articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alec, 
sound asleep, deliver an excellent sermon | shall continue the custom until Amy = 
also very serviceable before going to bed. t] tched. | ; in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation | 
tific ; : upon it, @ was frequently watched, | jis able to understand fully things too to anything in the market. As these servixe | “INE ART GIFT BOOKS, ry 
Sleeplessness is sometimes engendered | byt no amount of tugging, pulling or h MISCELLANEOUS AND THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
as. b disordered stomach Whenever | pinch} BENS, Pung | hard for her yet. are offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- STANDARD BOOKS Orr. G CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Orry Bi 
a a pinching over succeeded 10 him. My own eyes were tearful when Mrs. panied with stamp BEA FULLY USTRATED PP. ENT ca 
; 1i8 is , its powers Dr. Macnish of Edinburgh gives an ac- | Horton’s sweet voice ceased, and I envied Orders should be explicit, stating how articles JUVENILE BOOKS, | tee to 
pro- is ive waned a0 Irish gentleman who swam | little Amy her beautiful young mother’s | sre to be sent. Address BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
, new night, is its usual accompaniment. Dr. | more than two miles down a river, got | companionship. Did I think it a foolish BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
and C. J. B. Williams, F.R.S., remarks | ashore. and was subsequently found sleev- | ; Publ h Th f BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, anit farmiahed rooine, at expense of 
ssion b food should be tak t least | ; : i y eep- | idea? Ab, no, indeed! But the truest, ISHETS 6 Facil IC, BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, @ Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per “ 
se ef abana soe, 5, _vaken at teas’ | ing by the roadside altogether unconscious | sweetest custom in the world—keeping | BOX 2348 ain day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
*y be too generally realized that the presence plished. Dr. Pritchard bad a patient | nicht kise: and that is why Sallie Jonée T A TIO N ERY rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate a 
ts be of undigested food in the stomach is one 5 . pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and +a 


who was particularly fond of horse exer- 
cise, and used to rise at night, find his way 
to the stable, saddle his horse, enjoy a 
gallop, and, finally, come back knock- 
ing at his own door in a somnambulistic 
condition. He was cured in a manner 


was not ‘‘paid in her own coin,” as the 
saying is. Thatis why the sweet lips 
made no angry reply. Mamma’s kiss 
was too precious a thing to be given up 
for the gratification of one moment of 
evil epeaking. Dear little Amy !— Wide 
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ree. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
ae and $3 carriage hire is saved by stopping at this 
Hotel. 


of the most prevailing causes of sleepless- 

Persons suffering from either function- 
al or organic disease are peculiarly liable 
to sleeplesenees. When inability to 
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Recently, the dangerous and lamentable 
habit of promiscuously taking sleeping- 
draughts has unfortunately become very 
prevalent, entailing misery and ill-bealth 

- toa terrible degree. Most persons ad- 
dicted to this destructive practice errone- 


church as a child more than forty years 
before. Quite as strange a case of ‘‘un- 
conscious memory’’ is referred to by the 
eminent Doctor Abercrembie. A young 
girl given to sleep talking was in the 
habit of imitating the violin with her lips, 
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congregation to a member of the old. 
“Oh,” was the dry reply, ‘‘ye’ll all be 
ready to crack him up, gin ye see a 
chance of getting rid of him by it.’’ 

This is no new fashion. Addison tells 
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said to the rabbi: ‘‘I know that you are 
a very liberal-minded gentleman, but 
could you bring yourself to eat pork?” 
‘‘Oertainly, I could relish some ham, at 
least on one occasion.” ‘‘And that 
would be?” ‘‘At the marriage dinner of 
your reverence!” 


tion, resulting from their action. 
speaking of sedatives, we cannot omit 
drawing special attention to chloral. This 
powerful boul is popularly supposed to 
give a quiet night’s rest without any of 
the after-effects produced by various prep- 
Now, chloral is 


that he arose from his bed at night, and, 
fast asleep, took the infant from its moth- 
er, and dashed it furiously against the 
wall, The evidence against the wretch- 
ed father was addicted to somnambulism, 
and his own explanation of the matter 
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Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
ctric for one year. THE Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25, 1886. 


This day the Siate convention of the 
Republican party aseembles at Los An- 
geles. It is the concession of all fair- 
mioded observers that, in the demoral- 
ized condition of the opposite party, the 
Republicans will elect all of their men, 
provided they do not make such nomina- 
tions as to demoralize themselves. A 
weak man at the head of the ticket will 
do this; and so will a man identified of- 
fensively with the liquor business, in 
any of its many forms. Mr. Estee suf- 
fered much for this latter reason, four 
years ago. There are persous named for 
the office of Governor who, if nomi- 
nated,will be quite likely to antagonize 
the Republicans who are temperance 
men and not avowed political prohibition- 
iste. Weare of the opinion, therefore, 
that a Republican success is not assured 
unless the nominations made this week 
are good ones—that is, men of good abil- 
ities and education, men free from _per- 
sonal vices, and men of postive virtues, 
whose business does not lead toward the 
debasement of manhood, or the corrup- 
tion of morale. Oh, for a clean, clear, 
manly and noble ticket to be voted for! 


Just as the extra session of the Legis- 
lature was about to expire, by reason of 
the hopeless disagreement of the two 
houses upon the matter of irrigation, it 
was suddenly suspended by executive 
action. The Governer of the State (such 
another Cromwell he ig!) found a new 
emergency exercised the 
somewhat arbitrary po d upon 
him by the Constitutiog, and prorogued 
the Legislature till the %&h of September, 
in the hope that the houses may be able 
to agree by that time. Meanwhile, the 
State conventions of both parties * will 
have been held, and both platforms 
framed with some reference to the irriga- 
tion controversy. It is supposed that 
the resolutions of the conventions will 
be retroactive rather than prospective, 
and will take effect on the moribund 
Legislature more than on the one in em- 
bryo. The situation is peculiar, and the 
result of all it is beyoud our power to 
foresee, for the conventions may not 
quite like to have their campaigu mate- 
rial seized upon and made way with by a 
body of men soon to be stripped of all 
authority, few of whose members have 
any reason to look for any re-clothing 
with legielative power. As it stands, 
the complication is laughable, and we 
trust that it will have no very sad or se- 
rious ending. 


We deprecate the taunting remarks 
and half-angry debate seen in letters and 
newspapers concerning the difficulty 
which has arisen between our Govern- 
ment and that of Mexico over the case 
of Cutting. There is no probability of 
any war arising out of it, other than a 
war of words. Neither the perron nor 
the principle at stake is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify open hostilities. It 
is a matter for diplomacy, and is now iu 
procees of investigation and settlement. 
If the two peoples cannot agree, the 
next step will be toward an arbitration. 
What if there be menace and bluster on 
one side, or both rides, of the Rio 
Grande? The civilization of the region 
‘might be improved, and the humanity 
might be finer. What if the Governor 
of Chibuahua is gathering his slender 
forces, and concentrating them at his 
capital? That may be for some personal 
reason, and for home effect simply. It 
will not harm those troops to give them 
an airing and some proper drilling. The 
excitement and the profit of war, or the 
preparation for war, it is likely, are at 
the bottom of the belligerent writing and 
speaking we hear of. Let us be patient. 
The probability is that a month hence 
the whole thing will have ceased to 
trouble ever the most timid. 

All the more intelligent Christians of 
America have heard of the ‘‘McAll Mis- 
sion’’ in France; but all are not familiar 
with its origin and its achievements. 
Mr. McAll was an English Oongregation- 
&l minister, and was led, by a remarkable 
concurrence of small events, to undertake 


evangelical services for the common peo- 


ple of Paris, in halls on the thronged 
streets, open every night. These places 
have been successful, and have become 
multiplied. . They .exist aleo in forty 
cities outside of Paris, and there are thir- 
ty-one in Paris and its environs alone, 
furnishing sittings tor 6,500. Sunday 
services are held also, in many of these 
halls, in the daytime. We hope our 
readers, for their own sake, will learn all 
they can regarding this miseion. It will 
help their personal faith, give them fresh- 
er hope for France, and lead them to aid 
the work by prayers and alms, 


Over in the goodly city of Oakland, 
at a corner of Clay and Thirteenth 
streets, the Hebrews are completing a 
rather comely new synagogue structure, 
directly opposite to the not very comely 
edifice of the Seventh-Day Adventiets, 
which latter is diagonally opposite to the 
noble house of worship of the Firet Con- 
gregational church. So, here is a struct- 
ure boasting not a single advent, about 
to open its doors every Saturday, and 
look across into the feee of a structure 
that emphasizes two advents; and both 
of these close their doors in silence each 
Sanday, while the grand building near is 
vocal with the high praise of Him whose 
single advent has not yet lost its power, 
nor ceased to charm. | 


An Eastern paper brings us this piece 
of intelligence, of which we had seen no 
statement eleewhere; and we hope it is 
all true to the letter: 

‘‘A Democrat, named Stowell, has de- 
clined the appointment of Postmaster at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., because he is un- 
willing to take the office from the one- 
legged Union soldier who now holds it. 
Such an act does Mr. Stowell credit— 
which is more than can be said for the 
President, who asked him to do other- 
wise.” 


An act of this sort shows that there 
may be something in politics that is not 
mean and selfish, and that honor and 
amenity are not things unknown in politi- 
cal circles. Such an act, too, keeps up 
the heart of philanthropy, because it 
gives all people a better opinion of hu- 
man nature. Should an event like this 
occar,but once in a year, it would shine 
like a candle in the night. ‘‘A good 
deed in a naughty world.”’ 


he Jewish Mes- 
o Bense the sort of 
contains the 


A recent number of 
senger, in attemptin 
Judaism that is wan 
following, a8 a part of d: 

‘‘The situation in Anferican Judaism 
has become as peculiar and perplexing of 
late years as the situation in American 
politics. Old poists of demarcation are 
obliterated, and principles are held with 
80 loose a grip that it is difficult to define 
precisely the platforms upon which all of 
us are grouped. The linea, in fact, are 
so perpetually shifting that there seems 
to be no platform out of the whole tim- 
ber upon which American Israel may 
confidently stand. ‘The best suffer from 
foreign fungi and dry-rot, whose influ- 
ence has apparently permeated our entire 
community.” | 

As we look ai: the matter, this state of 
waiting perplexity is the only one that a 
thoughtfnl Israelite can maintain. His 
race largely missed its opportunity, and 
lost its Messiah, and now it can only 
look on and see the religious decadence 
to which every people is doomed that will 
not see in Jesus Christ the world’s divine 
and glorious Redeemer, who is leading 
on the hosts of God’s elect to their cer- 
tain blessedness, and his own enthrone- 
ment and coronation. 


—, 


We have experienced a degree of relief 


and satisfaction in reading the following 
paragraph : 

*‘The Plummer Professor of Christian 
morals has united with preachers of Har- 
vard University in issuing a circular set- 
ting forth the plan they have adopted for 
the coming year. Theystate that they 
will hold daily service of prayer in the 
College chapel, and an evening service, 
with preaching on Sundays throughout 
the year. Hach one of them will con- 
duct prayers for six weeks and four Sun- 
day services. The remaining services on 
Sundays will be led by other preachers, 
under their appointment. In the course 
of the circular they say: ‘We have rec- 
ommended to the corporation that attend- 
ance at all the exercises be made volun- 
tary, and, at our recommendation, the 
change from compulsory to voluntary at- 
tendance has been made.’ ’’ 


This relieves the corporation, in part, 
of the responsibility of deing away with 
‘‘compulsory” attendance upon the re- 
ligious exerciscs of the University. The 
wisdom of the measure is yet to be seen. 
The ‘‘ministers” who sign with Professor 
Peabody are: Edward Everett Hale, 
minister of South Congregational church, 
Boston; Phillips Brooks, rector of Trin- 
ity church, Boston; Alexander McKen- 
zie, minister of First church, Cambridge; 


Baptist 
George A. Gordon, minister of Old South 
church, Boston. _ 

In Tunis, ‘Africa, there are from 150 
to 200 Protestants, and. a Protestant 
chapel is to be erected shortly. The bey 


has made a donation of a beautiful lot of 


land, and the people have collected 5,000 
francs; about 1,500 more are needed. 


er, what wonder it is 
advance they do make! 
the continuous sign that our religion is of 


Richard Montague, minister of Central 
church, Providence, R. I.; 


Rum in Africa. 

Few things in the wide missionary 
field of to-day are more noticeable than 
the attention now given to the matter of 
prohibition, or, at least, of decisive re- 
striction of the sale of intoxicants among 
the uncivilized populations which have 
come under European protection. The 
missionary publications of Germany are 
giving the terrible facts, and calling 
loudly for the intervention of govern- 
ment. It is obvious that one, and the 
chief, compelling motive why the Euro- 
pean nations have been so busy in pick- 
ing up and annexing the African and 
other outlying countries is the motive of 
trade. But the most profitable trade is 
the traffic in intoxicants; for the natives 
of those countries are not experts, and 
the most villainous liquors can be impos- 
ed upon their clamorous appetites. \Suth 
liquors there, as everywhere, can be 
manufactured, doctored, and sold at 
enormous profits. The consequence is 
that the new mania for colonial extension 
promises to run into a vast armada of 
ships carrying from Europe the drink- 
curse into these lands. A Mohammedan 
chief on the Niger, in West Africa, re- 
cently sent, by a negro pastor laboring 
under Bishop Crowther, a letter to the 
Bishop imploring him to use his ‘influence 
with the English Queen to prevent the im- 
pending peril to his people: ‘‘It is no long 
subject; it is about barasa (rum), barasa, 
barasa, barasa; by God, it has ruined 
our land; it has very, very much ruined 
our people, so that our people has become 
foolish. I have made a law that no one 
may buy or sell it, and that every one 
who is caught in selling it, bis house 
shall be broken up; and that every one 
who is found drunk shall be killed; and 
have eaid to all Christian merchants that 
they may deal in everything except ba- 
rasa.’ Hegoes on to beseech the Bish- 
op to help him, so that he cannot only 
make these laws, but bave them obeyed. 
‘For God’s sake and the Prophet’s sake, 
whom He has sent, the Bishop must help 
us in this barasa matter!” Sach is the 
style of appeal that comes from some of 
the better- minded chiefs in South Africa, 
as well as on the west coast. Well re- 
marks a German editor: ‘‘How shame- 
ful for European Christianity that an 
African Mohamedan is obliged to send 
such a petition\to it!’ Is it any wonder 
that the name @hristian is blasphemed? 
Is it an de® that missionaries make 
slow progress such odds? Rath- 
y make the 
Here, again, is 


God. Even its nominal friends cannot 


rob it of its power. — 


Canon Liddon is one of the truest, 
most impressive and solid preachers in 
the Church cf England. Not long ago 


he characterized the earliest preaching 
thue: 


‘*The apostle did not concern himself 
with ‘the action and process of the an- 
nouncement, but with the message an- 
nounced. In his eyes mere discourse or 
oratory, irrespective of the claims of the 
subject on which it was employed, would 
have had no charm or dignity whatever.’ 
The first disciples and apostles of Christ 
‘were too much bent upon the possession 
of truth to care for any language, howev- 
er beautiful, which did not minister to 
and convey it.” ‘The world was saved 
by the substance of a message from heav- 


en, not by the human words that conveyed 


it,’ and ‘one leading characteristic of the 
apostolic preaching which gave it its sav- 
ing power was its positive and definite 
character.’ It was testified of Christ 
that ‘He taught as one having authority, 
aod not as the scribes.” ‘The scribes 
argued, hesitated, suggested, balanced, 
corrected themselves, explained them- 
selves, retracted what they had said, as 
knowing themselves at the very best to 
be but feeling their way among uncertain- 
ties. Our Lord spoke with his eye fixed 
on the unchangeable, and this note of 
conscious authority passed on to the first 
preachers of the gospel.’ The basis of 
this preaching was hard fact, and ‘reet- 
ed on the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, an event in which the 
realm of spirit laid the world of matter 
under obligation to subserve its purpose 
by proving even to the very senses of 
man the truth of Christ’s claim and mis- 
sion.” ” 


Bat, for all this, we must be careful 
how we eay our utterances, as well as 
what we say in them. Oar strife should 
be to find the fittest words in which to 
frame our message to the human heart. 


Tones of Voice. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


There is a great difference among our 
friends and acquaintances in regard to 
the tones of voice which they employ in 
their ordinary intercourse with us and 
with one another. And there is scarce 
any other distinct personality that more 
positively graduates our comfort in the 
society of these companions. Where 
this demonstration is particularly disa- 
greeable, we may in time overcome ‘Our 
antipathy and sensitiveness, through ‘the 
presence and charm of rich and lovely 
traits of character; but still and after all, 
it substracts from our enjoyment in such 
fellowship, and is by us always regret- 
And quite apart from such affectionate 


intimacy, there is, in general society, a 
wide variety of vocal demonstration that 
salutes our ears with an ever-varying ef- 
fect upon our sensibilities. And many of 
thore whose type of utterance is in this 
respect most trying seem altogether in- 
sensible to this peculiarity, or indifferent 
to its unpleasantness. 

One of them has a whining tone of 
voice, a shrill, childish, nasal drawling, 
that eeems to have some incurable cause 
of complaint, and testifies in this way to 
the perpetual sense of discomfort. We 
cannot make it bear witness to a happy 
condition of flesh or spirit, and must ex- 
ercise towards it, wherever it greets us, 
a troubled compassion. Could not this 
incessant whimperer stand up straight 
once and speak like a man? 

Then there is a depressed, mumbling, 
grumbling tone of voice, as of one living 
in a cellar all day, and never coming u 
to sunshine and a cheerful social level. 
This mutterer is not a blessiug in the 
home or in any social circle. 

Another pair of lips gives out a loud and 
coarse and boisterous articulation from 
which all our finer sensibilities shrink, 
and visitors and kindred retire if they 
may. We look around for a door of re- 
treat, and if none be open we feel like 
raising our hands to our ears in self-pro- 
tection. 

There is another voice that is positive 
and peremptory, as though it could not be 
questioned, needed no indorsement, and 
nmaust be accepted as the end of debate. 
It carries with it rod and scepter, and 
exercises perpetual lordship. There is 
one whose cadence is always an interro- 
gation point, as though it had no settled 
views or definite impression, but must 
feel its way toward its conclusions as an 
act not of vision but of faith. 

We may be thankfal that there are 
other varieties more welcome and agree- 
able than any I have named, and more 
worthy of habitual adoption. 

There is a cheerful and genial reso- 
nance to the greeting of one of our visit- 
ors, that falls with a pleasant accent up- 
on our ears, and stirs our spirit to a hap- 
py mood, animating dullness and alleviat- 
ing sorrow. Come in, and come often! 

One impersonation carries with it an 
atmosphere of modest respect, as though 
it had called to pay a tribute that was 
due, or to learn a lesson that could no- 
where else be taught so well. 

One gives out, in most convincing is- 
sue, the throbbings of a loving heart, a 
leaven of friendship and of kindnees in 
each syllable, and the hearer is warmed 
into responsive and sympathetic affection. 

I need not multiply these illustrations. 
I only wish to indicate something of the 
breadth of the ephere in which such a 
personality moves and acts. This will 
seem to some @f our readers, very likely, 
to be magnifyigg trifles, and giving alto- 
gether too imp@sing an attitude 40 a mere 
n@entality.. But if our ac- 
influence in all the ties 


correct their infelicities, and make them 
the most availing allies and auxiliaries of 
character. - 


Y. M. C. A. 


‘*The Attractive Power of the Cross’’ 
was the theme Friday noon, The leader 
of the meeting said a native of Madras, 
when asked what led him to be a Chris- 
tian, said, ‘‘The cross—the story of the 
croes and the sufferings of Jesus upon it.” 
I thought upon this for three days, and 
could not keep my mind from it. Jesus 
suffered for us—for our sins. ‘‘As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perich, but have eternal 
life.” We find salvation by looking to 
Jesus, believing. The bitten onee found 
healing by looking at the brazen serpent. 
Moses lifted up the serpent for the heal- 
ing of those bitten. We must lift up Je- 
sus that he may be seen by others, and 
they be led to believe in him. Paul 
gloried in the cross; may we glory in 
the cross, that others may be led to find 
salvation. One speaker spoke of the 
way a minister at the East, who had jast 
come to an aristocratic congregation, 
held up the cross, and interested great 
audiences, simply by the earnest, heart- 
felt way he held up the Saviour, and sal- 
vation by the sufferings on the cross. 
This was a tender, good meeting. 

Oo Tuesday the theme was, ‘‘is the 
Presence of God a Terror or a Bleseing 
to Me?” The leader read from Genesia 
the answer Adam gave when he hid 
among the trees of the garden, and con- 
trasted Adam’s condition with a con- 
eciousness of sin to what it was when he 
knew no sin—when Adam and his wife 
met God in the cool of the day without 
fear. The leader then read how Moses, 
a descendant of Adam, met God in the 
Mount—this Moses that, through fear, 
fied from Pharaoh and went to the land 
of Midian, when God drew near to him, 
besought God to ‘‘show me thy glory.” 
The thunders and lightnings and the im- 
mediate } resence of God caused no fear. 
Now men fear God when they are es- 
tranged from him—when they know that 
they are sinners. Salvation from sin 
through Christ places one who has ein- 
ned where he can draw neartoGod. I 
would say to one who would come to 
God, ‘*Will you kneel down before God 
and make a solemn consecration of your- 
self tothim, and seek the forgiveness of 
your sins?” When this is done, and you 
alone with God seek pardon and find it, 
then God appears no longer one to fear 
or one to shun, but one to seek. Then 
there comes into the soul the of 
God that paseeth knowledge. e find, 
sometimes, one who has found peace in 
believing. When we meet again he is 
cast down. Oa inquiry, it is found that 
sin bas come between him and God, and 
he has no peace until he again seeks God, 


and finds forgiveness and peace; separa- | 


tion brings sorrow. One in the meeting 
spoke of a vieit to an aged one, now near 
the close of life, who fairly laughed on 
being told he would soon be with Jesus. 
It was a precious hour of prayer. 


The attendance at the Y. M. C.A. 
meeting Sunday was quite large. Kev. 
Dr. Wives. General Secretary of the 
Congregational Missionary Society, 
preached at 11 a. Mm. and at 7 Pp. M. 
After the evening service the Doctor in- 
vited all-who were interested in the or- 
gavization of a Congregational church in 
San Diego to remain, and the matter 
would be discussed. About forty per- 
sons stayed, and it was decided to pro- 
ceed at once in the interest of a Congre- 
gational church. Dr. Warren was in- 
structed to telegraph to Rev. J. H. 
Harwood, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo., who 
was here a short time ago and took some 
steps towards the formation of such a 
charch, that, if he would retarn and 
continue his work, he would receive the 
co-operation of the Congregationalists of 
San Diego. No answer has as yet been 
received. Dr. Harwood, while here, 
pleased all by his ability and earnestness, 
and no greater acquisition could be made 
by the ministerial circles of our city. 
The number of UVongregationalists here is 
quite large, and the proepect for a strong 
church is very eocouraging.—San Diego 
Onion, August 17th. 


Mrs. Sarah Lord, who was indicted for 
child-stealiog about a year ago, and has 
been confined most of that time in the 
county jail in this city, and who, a few 
days ago, was tried and acquitted, has 
now been adjudged insane, and sent to 
the asylum at Stockton. It is stated 
that her insanity came upon her over a 
year ago; that is, before the time of the 


alleged child-stealing. And yet, the au- | 9 


thorities did not discover that fact until 
she had suffered jail confinement for 
nearly a year. This is certainly a sad 
case. We have often seen this poor 
woman in our visits to the jail, and 
thought it impossible that her confine- 
ment could be jast; and so it proves, 
A great trouble with arrests is the long 
delay before the trial. This is expensive 
and often very unfair, as in this case. 
Let us have courts enough to give every 
one arrested speedy justice. 


The Churchman is gratified to learn 
that the Pennsylvania railroad has been 
making some experiments with a view to 
lessening the amount of business done on 
Sunday. All the freight trains, it seems, 
except those carrying live-stock and per- 
ishable goods, bave been ordered off from 
8 o'clock Saturday night until midnight 
Sunday. Allfrepairing on Sunday has 


have thus far 
it is thought that the c 
made permanent. ‘‘Such a fact as this,” 
says the Churchman, ‘‘is one of those 
practical arguments that are wholly un- 
answerable. We cordially thank the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company for so 
valuable a contribution to the discussion 
of the Sunday question.” 


The papers take pains to report special- 
ly that ‘‘an Amherst College graduate has 
just been appointed conductor on a Con- 
necticut train.’’ And what of it? A 
smart college graduate ought to be able 
to do such work; and such work is worthy 
work for a college graduate to do. It 
does not follow that a college education 
is useless because graduates do not enter 
one of the professions, but choose instead 
to run railroad trains, or some other 
kinds of business. A good education 
makes more of a man, and ought to help 
bim to do any kind of business in a bet- 
ter way. A class-mate of the writer, and 
son of the President of our College, took 
the business of railroad conductor, and 
did better than some of his class-mates. 
It isnot so much what business a man 
follows as what does he know and what 
is his character. Does he love God and 
hie fellowmen? 


Bulgaria is again at the front, this 
time in the way of a revolution. Prince 
Alexander has been deposed, evidently 
by Russian influence. But the people, 
and especially the soldiers, are restive 
under the present arrangement, and there 
is a possibility that he may be recalled. 
A Bulgarian gentleman now lecturing in 
this city inform us, that seven European 
Powers nominate candidates for the Bul- 
garians to elect. When Alexander was 
chosen, there were three candidates—two 
Germans and one Russian. Fearfal of 
Russian ioflaence, they chose Alexander, 
who is a German. But it looks now as 
though Germany was sustaining Ruesia, 
as against Turkey, France and England. 
We are far away, and only inlerested 
lookers-on. 


Acother very destructive fire visited 
our city last Saturday — It origi- 
nated in a machine-shop in the southern 
part of the city, and burned shops, and 
]umber-yards, and warehouser, and 
dwellings, until nearly ten acres of ground 
showed only one mass of ruins. Be- 
tween five hundred thousand and a mill- 
ion dollar’s worth of property was de- 
stroyed, on which there is insurance of 
about two hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. The fire was a great,grand,terrible, 
sight to thousands of spectators on both 
sides of the bay. Too many such fires, 
during the last few months, have brought 
heavy losses to all classes of our citizens, 
hard to bear. 


The anarchist murderers in Chicago 
have justly been found guilty, after a 
long (over fifty days) and very fair trial. 
Anarchists in New York, London, and 
elsewhere, are furious at the verdict, but 
their raving will do them no good. The 
people of this country have no use for 
dynamiters. By this verdict they are 
served notice to behave themselves, or 
leave, or be hung. ; | 
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Pacific Coast. 


The usual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club was held last Monday after- 
noon in Parlor A Palace Hotel. A. Lines 
Van Blarcom, Eeq., presented the theme 
of the day in an interesting paper on 
‘The Lawless and Arbitrary Acts of 
Labor Organizations, and the Daty of 
the Pulpit in Denouncing Them.” 
Rev. Spalding Witter will present the 
subject, at the meeting next Monday, on 
‘The Mounds of the Pre-Historic 
Races.” 

Rev. Dr. Barrows officiated at the 
First church last Sabbath. He preached 
a very interesting sermon on ‘*‘Forgive- 
ness” in the morning. . 

Rev. T. K. Noble’s theme at Ply- 
mouth church was on ‘‘Forgetting the 
Things Which Are Behind.” At night 
he delivered the fourth of a series of Sun- 
day evening lectures on “‘The American 
Home.” The young people’s meetings, 
in connection with this church, are being 
very well attended. 


‘‘The Gospel of Christ—What It [s, 
What It Is Doing, and What It Pro- 
poses To Do,’’ were the topics on which 
Rev. N. W. Lane preached at Green- 
street church last Sabbath morning. 
His evening subject was ‘‘God’s Love 
the Key Note of the Gospel.” Some 
sixty or seventy attended the young peo- 
ple’s meeting. 

‘Christian Examples of Transitions of 
Character” were presented by Pastor 
Pond to his people at Bethany church in 
the morning. In the afternoon he 
reached to the inmates of the Old La- 
ies’ Home. At night, by special re- 
uest, he discoursed to his own people 
on ‘The Sin and Harm of the Louisiana * 
Lottery.” 

‘*Prayer’’ was Rev. Spalding Witter’s 
theme at Olivet church in this city Sun- 
day morning. At night Mr. H. B. 
Shedd gave a lecture on the ‘‘Life of 
Abrabam Lincoln.” 


Rev. I. F. Tobey preached Sunday 
night at his mission, corner of Page and 
Pierce streets, on ‘‘The Spirit and the 
Bride Say, Come!”’ 


Rev. C. L. Corwin preached an inter- 
eating sermon at the First charch, Oak- 
land, on ‘*The Fatherhood of God.’’ At 
night the well-known Mrs. W ittenmeyer 
of Pennsylvania lectured to a crowded 
house on ‘‘Experiences in Hospital Ser- 
vice During the War.” , 


Rev. Dr. Willley officiated at Ply- 
mouth-avenue chgrech last Sabbath. 
He preached on ‘‘Bhe Lord’s Leadership 
of His Pedgle; Its Methods and Results.” 


converted Bulgarian, 
service in and around 


bbath he deliv- 


is doing much g 
San Francisco. 


C. A. hall and Market-street church, 
Oakland. 


Mr. H. W. Chapman officiated at the 
Market street church in Oakland Sab- 
bath evening. His subject of discourse 
was ‘‘Loving Righteousness.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook filled the pulpit at 
Berkeley, and preached on ‘‘How to 
Make the Most of Life.’”’ Rev. E. W. 
Bacon of New London, Ct., has been 
secured to supply the pulpit at Berkeley 
for six months, commencing in October. 


Rev. W. W. Scudder of Alameda 
preached Sunday morning on ‘‘The Duty 
of the Church to Outsidefs.” At night 
he exchanged with the Methodist pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Bentley. The Alameda church 
has started a Young People’s Associa- 
tion. At its first social, held on Monday 
of last week, there were eighty or one 
bandred present, and a most enjoyable 
time had. 


Rev. Mr. Madge supplied the church 
at Haywards last Sabbath. In the 
morning he preached on ‘‘Some of the 
Political Aspects of the Temperance 
At night his subject was 
“The Wastes and Death Rate Caused 
by Intoxicants.’’ 

Good congregations greeted Professor 
Tade at San Mateo. His morning sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Power of the Gospel to 
Build up Good and to Overcome Evil.” 
The Sunday-school is prospering. The 
young peuple’s meeting is well sustained. 


Rev. Mr. Cole spent last Sabbath at 


Ocean View. 


**Practical Christian Life” and ‘‘Par- 
ity” were the sabjects of discourse by 
Rev. A. L. Rankin at Vallejo. Some 
English sailors were present at the ser- 
vices, 

By request Rev. Geo. Morris repeated 
a sermon on “Our Temptations and Our 
Safety’’ in the Crockett church. At 


night the subject was ‘‘The love of mon- 


ey is the root of all evil.’’ There were 


good audiences. 


Professor Mooar, in exchange with 
Rev. Dr. Willey, preached at Benicia. 


Rev W.S. Hamlin ched to a full 
house in the Second charch, Oakland, 
bis introductory sermon as their new 
tor. The ladies of the church are under- 
taking to fit up his study at the church, 
and are intending to give him a charch 
welcome next week. 


Our good brother, Rev. W. W. Scud- 
der, and his missionary brother now vis- 
iting him, played a match lawn-tennis 
game with Mesers. Alfred and Edgar 
G. Cohen, in Alameda, last week. We 
are sorry to say they came out second 
best with the Cohens, who are the best 
players on the coast. 


The ladies of Plymouth church will 
give, on Friday next, an ‘‘Evening with 
Robert Burns,” this being the sixth in a 
series of evenings with authors. The 

0 m the t, 
and the Saterday 
Night,” illustrated by tableaux. This is 

in aid of the benevolent work of 
society. Tickets, 25 cents. 
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A ‘Pink Lawn” party was given by the 
iadies of the Temescal Congregational 
Society at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Fisher, Temescal, Tuesday even- 
ing, August 17th. The house and grounds 
were adorned with pink decorations, the 
shrubbery illuminated with Japanese lan- 
terne; booths wereformed under the trees, 
‘in which refreshuients were served. Oar 
friends commenced to gather about 8 
o’clock, and continued to come until the 
srounds and house were comfortably 
filled, about two hundred being present. 
The occasion wasone of unusual sociabil- 
ity, and the undertaking was a success 
in every respect. Much credit is due to 
the people of Temescal for their hearty 
co-operation and liberality, and also to 
the committee who had the matter in 
charge, and to Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Fisher, who welcomed us to their home. 

Com. 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. R. S. Syming- 
ton, formerly of Dauville, has returned 
-o this State, and is at Wrights, Santa 
Clara county. Rev. ©. A. Poage, 
formerly editor of The Occident, has 
come back to this Coast, and is now in 
this city. Rev. Dr. A. S. Fiske had 
a very pleasant reception on the occasion 
of his recent visit to the city in Howard- 
street church, where the’ Doctor formerly 
was pastor.—lTIwenty members joined 
Calvary church at the last communion. 


Baprist.—It is reported that Rev. 
Dr. Pendleton has resigned the pastorate 
of the Church of the Pilgrims in this 
this city. Seven persons were bap- 
tized recently at the Fifth church in San 
Francisco. Rev. S. S. Fisk, late of 
Santa Barbara, has accepted a call te 
Santa Rosa. 

Meruopist.—The beautifal Centella 
church in San Jose was duly dedicated, 
with very iateresting and appropriate 
services, on Auguet Sth. by Bishop Fow- 
ler. Simpson Memorial church gave 
a cordial and happy welcome to Bishop 
and Mrs. Fowler on August 13th. 
An excellent camp-meeting, with good 
results, has been held in Green Valley. 


Temperance in Washington Territory. 


Epirors Pacrric: A living, working 
Band of Hope, etc., began to be August 
10, 1883, and the evening of that day was 
one of rareat beauty. Lake Waehing- 
ton, six miles east of Seattle, W. T., 
was never smoother, but, with its twenty 
miles of length, and its three to five miles 
in width, it sometimes becomes very 
“frowning.” A little party, in Pastor 
Green’s stylich lake-carriage, which some 
of his kind friends ingthe far East had 
put at his dieposal\ m&de a number of s0- 
cial calls on the hafgy and thrifty people 
settled on the easteg&border of the lake. 
These calls led tofth@\ghought and the 
joyous gathering gf that “eyening at the 
Congregational cfurch. The*white boats 
on the placid bosom of the lake, much 
more beautiful than its lilies, and as 
gracetul in their motion, as its swans, the 
stroke of the oars, showed plainly that 
some determined spirits were aboard. 
How charming the merry glee of children! 
how sweet the happy song, as the point 
ahead gave back its glad refrain. From 
the north and from the south, along that 
beautiful beach, not on horseback, not in 
buggies, but on foot and in their gliding 
boats, fond parents, happy children, 
young men and maidens, came, four score 
in all. We sang ‘‘Hold the Fort’’; we 
read ‘‘blessed is the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the ungodly,’’ and 
we prayed, ‘‘O Thou who hast been our 
dwelling-place in all generations.” God 


_ did bear and help, and the ripplling 


waves at the front door of the church 
sent in theirrefreshing amene. That was 
an hour of earnest, loving work for ‘‘God 
and home and native land.”” Daring and 
truly heroie were some of the struggles of 
that never-to-be-forgotten evening. At 
this point I am glad to introduce a letter 
which will explain itself. 
‘‘Hovanton, W. T. 
Aug. 11, 1886. 
‘*Dear Brother Tade: | want to say 


-to you and your good wife that, on last 


evening, the ‘Houghton Band of Hope’ 
observed its third anniversary in the 
presence of a large company at the Con- 
gregational church. The Secretary's 
books and the Superintendent’s report 
showed that twenty-four persons joined 
at the organization, in 1883; thirty-six 
additions the first year, twenty-three the 
second, and twenty-eight the third, mak- 
ing one hundred and eleven previous to 
the meeting last night. Twenty-seven 
tiad their names stricken off, nearly all 
for breaking their pledge. Three have 
died—these were later comers—leaving 
now on the roll eighty-one names, be- 
sides the five added. last evening. At 
the late local option election, Houghton’s 
vote was forty-eight for prohibition to 
five against. If a full vote had been 
polled, it would probably have been one 
hundred for to five against. Somehow I 
‘mix up’ in my mind such influences and 
such results.. Is it proper and correct? 
Cordially, SamMvEL GREENE.” 
This ‘‘mix up’’ seems too good to be 
lost. Let the blessings of God be upoa 
all the saints and faithful of Houghton, 
and be assured that down this way there 
are more than ‘‘seven thousand’’ who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal, and 
who mean to have their hands in such 
‘‘mix-ups,” till such results come from 
California to Maine, and from Duluth to 
St. Johns. And then, helped by the an- 
gels, we shall so shout and clap our 
hands that that gem of a chapel on the 
banks of that gem of lakes, and that 
wide-awake Band of Hope, with all the 
trees that around them stand, shall clap 
their hands, and all standing shall sing 
**Praise God, who helped us to drive 
from our shores that foulest of all de- 
mons—the liquor traffic.” ‘‘Liberty or 


death!” E. 0. T. 


Efforts are made by the hackmen of 
Philadelphia to have the cemeteries closed 
on Sunday. 


_BY BEV. ARTHUR H. SMITH. 


The third annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Union was held at 
Tbhoueand Islani Park; New York, Au- 
gust 4-llth. This body is composed of 
returned and retired missionaries from 
the United States and Canada, who meet 
to compare notes in regard to their work, 
and to consult in regard to its further 
- The first two meetings were 

eld at Niagara Falls, Ontario. The first 
was small and thinly attended, owing to 
the limited notice; but the gathering of 
1885 numbered more than 50 mission- 
aries, and excited so general an interest as 
to render it certain that the Union has 
come to stay, and that it supplies a want 
not met by any other missionary gather- 
ing of any description. It is not only in- 
ternational, but interdenominational; and 
the experience of three years has demon- 
strated that the bands of union among 
missionaries are 80 numerous and 
strong that denominational differences, 
no matter how important elsewhere, in a 
miesionary point of view, absolutely dis- 
appear. From begianivg toend of this 
eight-days’ conference, vot a word was 
said from which any one could have dis- 
covered the smallest lack of harmony 
and fellowship among all its members. 
The number of missionaries present was 
61; distributed by denominations as fol- 
lows: Methodist Episcopal North, 16; 
Methodist Episcopal South, 2; Canada 
Methodist, 2; Congregationalists, 15; 
Presbyterians, 13; Baptists, 7; Reform- 
ed Church, 5; United Brethren, 1. To- 
tal, 61. 

Different mission fields were represent- 
ed in the following numbers: China, 17; 
India, 13; Japan, 6; Africa, 5; Siam, 5; 
Burmah, 3; Buenos Ayres, 3; Bulgaria, 
2; New Hebrides, 2; Assam, Greece, 
Germany, Italy, and the Cree Indians, 
each one 5. Total, 61. 

The first of the 27 meetings-—not count- 
ing special services, such as ladiee’ pray- 
er-meetings, the meeting for young ladies, 
—which were crowded into a little more 
than a week, was held Wednesday 
afternoon, August 4th, and was called a 
‘*Recognition Meeting,’’ at which many 
brief addresses were made by way of in- 
troducing the missionaries to one another. 
It is significant of the rapidly increasing 
interest in this Union conference that, al- 
though very many of those present last 
year have returned to their fields, so that 
vnly one-fifth of the whole number were 
present both in 1885 and 1886, yet the 
attendance this year was not only much 
larger than last year, but those who 
came remained, for the most 
the entire series of mé@i 


tinued attendance adde 
both to the interest and 
the occasion. Ono Wedfcs 
the Union was invit to an “enter- 
tainment of lantern ecenery and song, 
given by the “Singing Pilgrim,’’ Philip 
Phillips. Thursday afternoon the first 
discussion took place, on the general 
theme, ‘‘The Necessity for a Wide Out- 
look for Good Generalehip.” Addresses 
were made by Rev.R.A. Hume (American 
Board) of India, Rev. A. P. Happer, 
D.D. (American Pres.), of Canton, and 
Rev. A. H. Smith (American Board) of 
North China. Mr. Blackstone of Oak 
Park, Ill., an earnest lay friend of mis- 
sions, was then invited to exhibit and to 
explain the use of missionary and atatistical 
maps prepared by himself. In the even- 
ing, Rev. William Mellen (formerly of 
the American Board) and Rev. CC, W. 
Kilbon (American Board) gave an ac- 
count of Africa in general, and of the 
Zulu mission in particular. Friday morn- 
ing was devoted to an excursion of 
forty miles among the beautiful Thousand 
Islacds (1,692 in‘number) of the St. Law- 
rence. In the afternoon Rev, Chauncey 
Goodrich (American Board) of North 
China gave an exercise on the blackboard 
in illustration of the composition and 
meaning of Chinese characters. This 
was followed by the baccalaureate address 
—since often repeated as a lecture—of 
Rev. W.H.Warren,D D., President of the 
Boston University (Meth.), who was once 
a miesionary in Germany. The paper 
was entitled ‘*The World’s Convention 
to Choose a Perfect Religion,” and con- 
sisted of an account of a dream, reporting 
the proceedings of the representatives of 
the leading great religions of the world, 
in discussing what a ‘‘perfect religion’’ 
ought tobe. The successive steps in the 
propositions advanced, and, in each case, 
unanimously adopted, while thoroughly 
Occidental in form, served to show how 
other religions may prepare the way for 
the one only perfect religion. Friday 
evening the Union was addressed b 
Rev. W. H. Belden (formerly of the 
American Board) on Bulgaria, and by 
Rev. David Thompson, D.D. (American 
Presbyterian), Rev. C. S. Long, Ph.D. 
(Methodist Episcopal), and Rev. C. S. 
Eby, D.D. (Canadian Methodist), all 
from Japan, in regard to that empire. 


Oo Saturday forenoon a discussion 
was held on the “Use of English in Pri- 
mary Mission Schools,” led by Rev. Eu- 
gene R. Booth (Ref. Ch.), Tokio, Japan. 
In the afternoon a specially interesting 
discussion took place on the ‘Use of 
Music in Miesions,” introduced by Rev. 
J.S. Chandler (American Board) of the 
Madura Miseion, and Rev. Edward Webb, 
D.D., formerly of the same Mission of the 
American Board. Examples were given, 
by these and other speakers, of the fail- 
ure to enlist the musical sympathy of 


‘the natives of India, until native music 


was redeemed from its unhallowed asso- 
ciations, and regenerated to Chistian use. 
Hymns linked to the music of ‘‘When 
Jobnny Comes Marching Home,” or even 
‘‘Three Blind Mice,’’ have become use- 
ful and popular, because adopted by the 
natives themselves by ‘‘natural selection” 
and ‘‘the survival of the fittest”! Satur- 
day evening was devoted to India, and 
addresses were made by Rev. O. W. 
Park, formerly of the Maratta Mission 
of the American Board; Mrs. William 


B. Osborne, Methodist (fi in North- 
ern India); and Rev. Jacob Chamber- 


lain, M. D., D D., of the Arcol Mission 
of the Reformed Church. 

Sunday, August 8th, was ‘‘an high 
day, ora feast of fat things. A con- 
ference and yer-meeting, or ‘‘love- 
feast,” was held at 9:30. Preaching at 
10:30 by Dr. Eby of Japan from the 
text, ‘‘Thou shalt not take (bear) the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain,’’ ear- 
nestly applied to individuals, to church- 
es, and to nations. In the afternoon a 
meeting was held at 2 o’clock for chil- 
dren, at which many objects of interest 
were shown, and much information im- 
parted. At 3:30a ladies’ meeting was 
addressed by Mrs. Dr. Happer of 
Canton, Mrs. Arthur Smith of Shantung, 
and Mrs. M. H. Bixby (American Ba 
tists Union) of Burmah. Mrs. I. M. 
Whiting (American Baptist Union), for- 
merly of Assam, also held a meeting for 
young ladies. In the evening China 
was represented by Rev. H. H. Lowry 
(Methodist Episcopal) of Peking, Messrs. 
Smith and Goodrich of the North China 
Mission of the American Board, and Dr. 
Happer of Canton. 

Monday morning the subject of ‘‘De- 
nominational Co-operation in Foreign 
Fields, and Organic Unity in Native 
Churches,” was introduced by a paper of 
great power by Rev. Dr. Chamberlain of 
India. The object lessons, set in some 
parts of India, in Amoy and in Japan, 
were explained and enforced by those fa- 
miliar with the facts. Dr. Cbhamberlain’s 
paper was referred to a special commit- 
tee, who reported the following resolutions: 

‘‘The members of the International 
Missionary Union, having heard with 
deep interest the very able paper on this 
subject by the Rev. J. Chamberlain, 
D.D., resolves as follows: 

‘*], That we are earnestly in favor of 
miseionary union, courtesy and co-opera- 
tion in all Christian work among the 
heathen; and of the organic union of 
church families, and of federal union 
among all missionary societies laboring 
on the same field. 

‘‘2. That we would recommend to 
and urge upon all the home churches and 
boards the duty and expediency of en- 
couraging and authorizing their mission- 
aries to follow this line of missionary pol- 
icy io the differeat fields, wherever it is 
possible. 

‘3. Thata copy of Dr. Chamberlain’s 
paper be requested for publication in the 
religious press. 


‘*4, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the Secretaries or stated clerks of 
all the ecclesiastical bodies represented, 
and to the newspapers.” 


In the afternoon 
méeting —- not 
was addressed 
wiv, formerly of 
Elizabeth Yates ( 
Epiecopal) of North (bite, This was fol- 
lowed by a meeting at which.Greece was 
presented by Rew’ G. L. Leyburn, D.D. 
(Presbyterian),tbree years in that country; 
and ‘*Medical Missions,” by Miss C. H. 
Daniels, M. D., of the Baptist Mission, 
Swatow, China. Monday evening, an 
account of work among the Cree In- 
dians was givep by Rev. E. R. Young 
(Canadian Methodist), nine years a 
laborer in that remote and interesting 
field. Siam was represented by Rev. 
S. Mattom, D.D., formerly of the Pres- 
byterian miesion in that country; and 
Burmah by Miss I. J. Higby (Baptist). 

Tuesday forenoon the most interesting 
and profitable of all the discussions took 
place on the theme, ‘‘How Missionaries 
and Others Can Best Help on the Cause 
of Missions in the Home Lands,” intro- 
duced by Rev. M. B. Comfort ( Baptist), 
formerly of India. Inthe afternoon an- 
other children’s meeting was held. - In 
the evening ‘‘Mission Work in the New 
Hebrides’’ was presented by Rev. Jo- 
seph Annaud of the Presbyterian church 
of Canada, who has labored in those is- 
lands for fourteen years. The whole 
population of all the thirty islands is es- 
timated at about seventy thousand, but 
there are twenty different ‘‘languages’’ 
among them. Ono one of them, Erroman- 
ga, the immortal John Williams, who 
has given his name to successive mission 
ships, was murdered, and four others af- 
ter him. Yet the triumphs of the gospel 
are nowhere more conepicuous than among 
these ‘‘naked, painted, cannibal savages, 
one of whom once asked Mr. Annaud how 
many pigs he would take for his wife! It 
was said on the tombstone of Rev. John 
Geddie, whose life is contained in the vol- 
ume entitled “Life among the Cannibals,” 
that ‘‘when he came to the island 
there was not one Christian; when he 
left it there was not one heathen”! Rev. 


how, and Miss 
rican Methodist 


y|C. W. Cushing, D.D., who labored a 


year in Italy, gave an account of that 
country; and Rev. J. K. Wood of Bue- 
nos Ayres, both representing the Meth- 
odist Epiecopal missions, 

On Wednesday, the discussion as to 
work at home in aid of missions, having 
proved so interesting, was resumed, in- 
troduced by Rev. W. G, E. Cunnyng- 
ham, D.D., of the Methodist COburch 
South, nine years in Shanghai. A com- 
mittee was appointed to bring in a reso- 
lution expressing the sense of the Union 
as to the importance of using organized 
effort among the young, especially by 
good missionary literature in Sunday- 
achool libraries; and the’ excellent list 
prepared by the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society and that 
of Kevell & Co., Chicago, were com- 
mended. It was also recommended that 
great use be made of maps, and that mis- 
sionary maps should designaté all stations 
of all societies, so far as practicable. A 
Literature Committee to consider the 
subject of books still further was appoint- 
ed to report next year. Wednesday af- 
ternoon addresses were made by Rev. 
M. C. Wilcox (Methodist) of Foochow, 
China, and by Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, 
D.D., formerly of the same mission, 
Wednesday evening a farewell 
meeting was held, at which addresses 


(Am. Meth.), formerly of India, the inde- 
fatigable President of the Union, and its 
originator, to whom the principal credit is 
due for the successful arrangements, and 
by many others. After a short service 
of prayer, the whole body of missionaries, 
still present to the number of forty-six, 
were ranged in two lines, moving in 0 
posite directions, so that each one co 
shake hands with all the rest, and then 
this interesting and unique gathering 
separated, never to meet again till there 
shall be a new heaven and a new earth. 

A cordial invitation was received from 
the Thousand Island Park Association to 
meet on their grounds another year-——an 
invitation likely to be accepted. ‘The 
following resolution, in amare to a day 
of special prayer for foreign missions, 
was adopted: 

‘* Resolved, That the International 
Missionary Union cordially indorse and 
recommend to all missionaries and friends 
of missions the following minute of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board: ‘That the suggestion of a day 
of special prayer throughout the Prot- 
estant world, in behalf of foreign mie- 
sions, meets with our hearty approval, 
and we take the liberty of naming the 
first Sunday in November next, the 7th 
of that month, as an appropriate time for 
such observanee.’ ” 

A committee appointed to consider the 
expediency of a World’s Missionary 
Convention, to meet in the United States 
in 1892, reported in favor of such a 
gathericg, and the matter was referred 
to the Executive Committee to invite the 
attention of missionary societies to the 
desirability and value of such a conven- 
tion. Special committees, having care- 
fully considered the subject, reported the 
following resolutions on the opium traffic, 
and on the outrages upon the Chinese in 
the United States: 


‘*RESOLUTIONS ON THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 


*‘The International Missionary Union, 
composed of missionaries of various de- 
nominations from the United States and 
Canada, feels impelled to reiterate its 
sulemn protest against the continuance 
of the opium traffic in China. We be- 
lieve it to be the duty of all Christian 
people to urge the entire disconnection of 
the British Government with the produc- 
tion of opium in India, and awaken pub- 
lic sentiment in all Christian countries 
that will favor the introduction of the 
prohibitory articles against opium con- 
tained in the recent treaty of the United 
States with China into all future treaties 
between Christian countries and that 
empire. We trust that the Chinese 
Government will hold firmly to its long- 
cherished pringiple on this subject, and 
will sternly in]rce Zhe laws which pro- 
hibit the produtiog’ of opium in China, 
while endeavoriog/to prevent its intro- 
duction from aby&d. Feeling assured 
that the injuriouf tific in this drug is 
one of the greatfst obstacles to the prog- 
ress of the gosgel, we long and pray for 
its destructi The Secretary of the 
Union is instructed to send a copy of 
this expression of our views to the Chi- 
nese Legation at Washington, to the 
Secretary of the Anti-Opium Society in 
London, and to the religious newspapers 
of the United States.” 


‘RESOLUTIONS ON THE CHINESE OUTRAGES. 


‘‘T, That we, missionaries of the vari- 
ous Christian churches of America, com- 
ing from different missions throughout 
the world, do enter our most earnest pro- 
test against the unchristian and upjust 
treatment now being meted out to the 
natives of China resident in the United 
States, as contrary to the gospel, contrary 
to justice, contrary to humanity, and as 
a hindrance to the spread of the gospel, 
not only in China, but also in other 
lands. 

‘II, That we call the attention of all 
Christian and philanthropic men to the 
deliverance of the China Branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance, already made pub- 
lic, which receives our hearty indorse- 
ment. 

‘III. That we profoundly regret that 
Congress has adjourned without passing 
the Indemnity bill, and we urge upon 
that body the immediate e of such 
a bill at the opening of the December 
session. 

‘IV. That a copy of these resolutions, 
signed by the special committee of this 
body on the Chinese question, be sent to 
the Secretary of State of the United 
States, to the Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington, to the Chinese Consul at San 
Francisco, to Senator Warner Miller for 
presentation to the United States Senate, 
ta the representative of the district in which 
we are holding this convention, for pres- 
entation to the House of Representatives, 
and to the Secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance of the United States.” 

Special emphasis was imparted to the 
last of these resolutions, by the intelli- 
gence received by cable, during the meet- 
ing, of the destruction of the premises of 
the West China Mission of the American 
Methodist Mission at Ching King, and 
the narrow escape of the missionaries 
with their lives, by a riot led by a mob 
incited by the news of the shameful treat- 
ment of Chinese in Christian America. 

The meeting of the Missionary Union 
was, in every respect, a grand success. 
No anniversary of any single society, 
however remarkable in iteelf, can for a 
moment compete with such a rally of 
the workers from all climes—frigid, tem- 
perate and torrid—and from nearly every 
important mission field. The story of 
long -waiting, gigantic obstacles, and re- 
sults meager at first, was the same in 
all; but from them all came one universal 
song of gratitude and triumph for what 


had been wrought, not by man, but by} 


God—an earnest of the coming time, 
when from every nation, tribe and lan- 
guage shall arise the anthem of the re- 
deemed. No returned missionary should 
fail to attend the annual meeting of the 
Union, if it is possible to accomplish it. 
Information can be obtained at any time 
from Rev. J. F'. Gracey, D.D., President, 
Rochester, N. Y., or from Rev. OC, W. 


were made by Rev. J. F. Gracey, D.D.'| Park, Birmingham, Conn. 


Special Service for Young Men. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion are pushing their legitimate work 
for young men in every possible direc- 
tion. The four departments of the work 
are prominently kept before the public, 
and that a grand work is being accom- 
plished by this institution is evinced by 
the throng of young men that nightly vis- 
it the building. The work is fourfold— 
religious, educational, social and physi- 
cal. They have every facility at the 
building for carrying on these four depart- 
ments, and many young men are being 
benefited. They are now arranging a 
special course of addresses to young men 
to be given at the Association Hall every 
Sabbath afternoon at 3 o'clock. The 
addresses will be on important and inter- 
esting aubjects. The meetings will be 
exclusively for youn 
will be admitte Th 


man, is dete 
Blondin horée walk an 
stretched across the Niagalg river, jast 
above the whirlpool rapids, o& September 
lst. If he attempts it, he ought to be 
arrested for cruelty to the animal. We 
judge that that noble horse, anyway, is 
much more worthy of respect than his 
owner. 


A balloon called the fit- 
ted with a patent steering and propelling 
apparatus, has made a journey from 
Cherbourg, France, to London in seven 
hours. So inventors keep at work upon 
this difficult problem. Many say it will 
never be solved; but so they said of 
travel by s'eam a few years ago. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SoLp ONLY IN ROY 


BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE FAIR 


Twenty-First Exposition. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1886. 
Opens Aug. 24th—Closes Sept. 25th. 


N THEIR IMMENSE PAVILION ON 
Larkin street, with a grand display of NAT- 

URAL AND MANUFACTURED PRODUOTS 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST, including a mag- 
nificent collection of oil and water-color paint 
ings, art work and photography, machinery in 
operation, a special floral exhibit each week, 

6 finest display of fruits, grains and vegeta- 
bles ever before presented to the people, and a 
grand instrumental concert day and evening. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION: Double season 
ticket, $5; single season ticket, $3; adult’s sin- 
gle admission, 50 cente; children’s single ad- 
mission, 25 cents. 

Members of the Institute entitled to season 
ticket at half rates. 

Full particulars given or sent on application 
to the Assistant Secretary, No. 31 Post street. 


P. B. CORNWALL, Pres. 
J. H. GILMORE, Supt. 

W. P. STOUT, Seo’y. 

J. H. CULVER, Ass’t Sec’y. 


he Royal Sings 


INGING CLASS BOOK BY L. O. 
EMERSON. 


HE BEST OF ALL 


Teachers singing schools who examine 
this, the last yf Mr. Emerson’s gfries of suc- 
cessful class-b@gks, will generallf concede that 
it is, in some @&pgree, superiog’ to any of its 
predecessors. elementagy exercises, the 
graded, easy tunes }or practig®, the part songs, 
or glees, and the cRgrch j@nes, anthems and 
chants, all excel in tMir @lection or arrange- 
ment. With its happil¥gfiosen title, good and 
interesting music. an@Mgenerally attractive 
character, there is goog gm@pund for hope that 
it will be the ‘‘favorit@ of th on.” 

READY S§PTEMB 
Price, 60 cegtts; $6.00 pe 


Parlor Argan Galexy. 
A good and Marge collection of Re@ Organ 


NEW 


ist. 
jozen. 


Music, select@i and arranged by W. FASudds. 
Forty good #marches, galops, waltzes, r@pdos 

schottischeg, etc., and 17 popular 
ing 96 shaft music sized pages, yet for he 


rice of 50 cents. 


DITSON & CO., Bosten. 
i. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


very lo 


Papers! | WALL | Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 917‘Market St. 


Readers 


Should send for of the Home Cracie, 
issued by STORE, 115 Olay 
street, Sax acisco. It ot the selling 
orice ofgivarly two thousand t icles. 


to any address, on application. 


Ifa Dyspeptic will take Simmg 
Liver Regulator. | 
Jp to a few weeks agoI consi¢ 
self The champion Dyspeptic o 
During We years that I have bes 
have tried\glmost everything 
specific for Ryspepsia, in th 
something would afjfvrd permanent re- 
lief. I had abod&madegy my mind to aban- 
don all medicines Whgh I noticed an endorse- 
ment of Simmons [gyer Regulator by a prom- 
inent Georgian, # juMt whom I knew, and 
eoncluded to tf its effe 
have used buf two bottlegjand am satisfied 
that I haveftruck the right thing at last. I 
felt its begbficial effects almost immediately. 
Unlike fil other preparations ofa similar 
kind, yo special instructions are required as 
to wMfat one shall or shall not eat. This 
W alone ought to commend it to all trou- 


a my- 
America, 
afflicted I 

ned to be a 
hope of finding 


with Dyspepsia.”—J. N. Houmxs, Vine- 


and, N. J. 


SUITS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
OAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


11 Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


It can be learned in one-third the time the 
ncil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its us¢ is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands alain. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be u-ed upon the lap in a public 
asrembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
ér. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, $50.00. 
This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rlls of paper, and 
FULL INSTRUCTION in theschcol, or correspond- 


ence to non-residents. Come and make a trial, 
or address G G. Wickson &Co , 


0S" REMOVED to 88 California St., 8. F. 


CHURCH and 
SUPPLIES, 
LESSON HELPS 


AND...... 


Illustrated Sabbath-School Papers 


Address orders to 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 
13 Sansome Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO - - CAL. 
Assurance Corporation 
OF SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capital, $2,000,000. 
OFFICE, 410 PINE STREET. 
G. L. BRAN DER.........+- 
J.L. $0000. Vice-President 

0. P. FARNFIELD. 
J. 8. ANGUS.............. ...-Assistant Manager 


Bankers — The Nevada Bank of San 
Prancisco 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES varor. 
coal, } ANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN.| 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


B 
Belore buying send 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANciIscO, CAL. 


Avueust 25, 1886. 


Children’s Department. 


WHAT IT WAS. 


Oh, they were as happy as happy could be, 
Those two little boys who were down by the 


sea, 

As sr ashovel grasped tight in his 
- D 

Like a sturdy young laborer, dug in the sand. 


And it finally happened, while looking 
around, That, alongside a big shell, astar-fish 


they found— 
Such a wonderful sight that two pairs of blue 
eyes 


Grew large for a moment with puzzled sur- 

prise! 

Then—“I know,” said one, with his face 
growing bright, 

‘‘Tt’s the dear little star that we’ve watched 
every night; 

But last night, when we looked, it was no- 

. where on high, 


So, of course, it has dropped from its home 
in the sky.’’ —St. Nicholas. 


Across the Ferry - 
BY SHIRLEY WYNNE. 


[The scenes of the following instructive 
and interesting sketch are English, and the 
characters, while showing the traits of our 
common fallen nature, or those of the pecul- 
iar, renewed and sanctified nature, are of 
the same national type. The illustration of 
gospel truth, principle and life, however, is 
adapted to every clime, and will allure to 
gracious service every heart which the Spirit 
of God has touched. 

Miss Celia Fontroy’s own sitting- 
room at Earne Abbey was a room full of 
spindle-legged chairs and tables, of in- 
laid cabinets, and antique mirrors with 
brass candlesticks andebric-a-brac, some 
deep in shadow, and some bathed in the 
glory of the westering sunlight. On a 
chair in the bay-window, through which 
the sun shot long, slanting beams, sat 
Miss Celia Fontroy herself, a little wom- 
an, straight as a dart, with white hair 
piled high on her head, and an old-fash- 
ioned gown of flowered zatin that shim- 
mered in the golden light. She was 
talking to Maggie Stainton, one of the 
army of villagers, who were having their 
annual treat on the Abbey grounds. 
Maggie was the youngest member of Miss 
Fontroy’s Bible-class, and great had been 
her delight when her beloved teacher had 
bidden her accompany her indoors. 

‘“T am not so young as I was, my 
dear,” Miss Celia remarked to her sister- 
in-law, Lady Fontroy, ‘‘and I am going 
to have a quiet cup of tea in my own 
Maggie Stainton will come with 


draw her breath, 
trailing satin gown 
its stained windows 


DOssess. 
lia let hem.bave a good 
look at her ffeasures, then, setting her 
cosily on the eushioned window-sill, gave 
her some tea in such a fragile, beautiful 
cup that Maggie felt half afraid to touch 
it. Maggie was a pretty, rather sad- 
looking, fair-haired girl, whore gentle 
manners had endeared her to Miss Uelia’s 
heart. She had a hard life of it, too, 
and the lady pitied as well as loved her. 

‘*Well, child, and how are you getting 
on at home?” she inquired, rousing Mag- 
gie from the delight in which her thoughts 
were wandering while her eyes feasted 
on the beauties around. ; 

A shade came over the girlish face. 

‘‘Not very well, ma'am, afraid. 
Father’s worse, and Jack and Will take 
no notice of me. It does worry mother 


80 3) 


First, Miss 


‘Tg your father coming up to-night?” 
‘‘No, ma’am. He eays he don’t hold 
with a pack of parsons and prayers, and 
he won’t go where they are, be they 
where they may.” 

‘‘He let you come, however, Maggie; 
that is something.” 

‘*Yes, ma'am, and” (eagerly) ‘‘I told 
him there’d be no parson here but Mr. 
Wallis, and hymns sung just before we 
left, but he said hymns and prayers were 
all one to him; he don’t believe in any of 
’em; and Jack is getting to talk like that 
too, and mother is so low she can’t bear 
a word. Oh, ma’am, I don’t know what 
to do!”’ 

“Yes, you do know, Maggie; child, 
pray.” 

‘‘I do, ma’am,” replied Maggie, her 
eyes full of tears, ‘*but it is no uee; things 
are worse, not better.’’ 

‘* «Ask, and ye sball receive,’ ” said 
Miss Celia, softly; ‘‘the answer will 
come, child, somehow, some day. Only 
keep on praying, and do what you can, 
quietly, for Jesus at home. There is 
your little sister—” 

‘‘Bessie, ma’am? Yes, and I do love 
her dearly, but she is all for fun’ and 
play; she don’t care for what I do; she 
isso young, you see, ma’am. And ever 
since you talked to me, Miss Celia, about 
working for Jesus, I’ve wanted so much 
to do something for him, and there ain’t 
anything I can do.” 

Tears were running down Maggie’s 
cheeks now. The young and ardent 
always desire to ‘‘serve’’ actively; noth- 
ing is more unendurable than to ‘‘stand 
and wait.” 

Close to the river Earne, in what had 
once been a pretty garden, before neglect 

ew weeds and spoiled the flowers, 
stood Luke Stainton’s cottage. It was 
one of a row of cottages, each boasting its 
plot of ground, and backed by lofty 
beech trees that guarded one bank of the 
narrow, but swift river that laughed be- 
tween its pollard willows and wild flow- 
ers. Though the Earme was a_natrow 
river, it was decidely energetic. In 
rough weather it was not easy work pull- 
ing a boat full of people from one row of 
rugged steps to the other. It was work 
requiring a man’s strength, though most 
frequently it was Maggie who answered 
the cry of ‘‘Ferry,’’ for Luke spent more 
and more time at the ‘‘Bunch o’ Grapes,” 
while his wife fretted at home, and his 
boys idled about the streets. Maggie, 


with some help from Rosie, did the work | 


indoors and out, all except gardening, 
which went undone, unless one of the 
boys had a fit of weeding or planting. 

Az autumn came on and deeped into 
winter, things got woree and worse for 
the Staintons. Very often they had no 
other means of subsisteuce than the half- 
pennies taken at the ferry, Maggie’s 
pretty face and gentle manners having 
something to do with the fairly brisk 
trade that went on in that line. She 
felt it, too, a pleasant change from the 
dull cottage interior, with the ailing, 
peevish mother at the hearth, or, sti 
worse, the drunken father on the couch, 
to the sunshine outside, the fresh, cold 
air, the glistening stream with its stunted 

llards and swaying grasses. The fair- 
faced girl, with her long, flaxen bair, the 
merry, rosy-cheeked child 


| her, made a pretty picture enough, an 


so thought Mr. Wallis, the vicar of the 
the parish, whenever he croseed the ferry, 
not allowed to enter the cottage, but al- 
ways speaking a kind, encouraging word 
to Maggie, or bringing some affectionate 
message from Mies Celia Fontroy. These 
short interviews, together with her Bible 
and one or two little books given her by 
Miss Celia, were Maggie’s only comfort 
now, for Luke had forbidden her to at- 
tend the Bible-class, and would not allow 
any of his family to go to church. 


‘tT believe in nothing of the sort,’’ he 
would say, frowning in Maggie’s sad 
face, and only the more overbearing and 
rough because of the secret uneasiness it 
gave him; ‘‘there is no God, so what’s 
the use of pretending to pray to him? 
And, if there be a God—mind you, I say 
there ain’t—if they be, he will never take 
heed of what we say. I'll have none of 
mine listening to a pack of lies from a 
parson, and growing into smooth-tongue- 
ed hypocrites. It’s lies from beginning 
to end. I tell you I hate the whole con- 
cern!’’ then Luke would fling himself out 
of the house, and betake himself to the 
more congenial society at the ‘‘Bunch o’ 
Grapes.”’ 

The winter of that year set in cold and 
stormy. Week by week there was less 


| fire, less furniture in the Stainton’s once 


comfortable cottage. Food, too, was often 
scarce. Week by week Luke spent 
more time at the public house, the boys 
grew more lawless, Mrs. Stainton more 
fretful, even Rosie lost her bright color. 
Maggie herself had a pinched, starved 
look; ber eyes were too large, her cheeks 
too hollow. Mies Celia’s heart bled for 
her, but she could do nothing beyond 
occasionally conveying provisions to the 
cottage, unknown to Luke, and sending 


horting her to 
though help mi 
tainly come at last. 

One bitter, stormy 
was fastened up, 


‘aod Maggie,who was 
waiting up for him,shivering over the well- 
nigh empty grate, acry came on the wind 
of ‘Ferry, Ferry!’* Who could it be at 
such an hour, Maggie wondered, and on 
such a night? What was to be done? 

She went upstairs and called her broth- 
er. ‘‘Jack, Jack! some one wants to 
cross. Won’t you get up? it’s 80 stormy.”’ 

‘‘No, I won’t; so there!’ declared 
Jack, angrily; ‘‘let "em want!” and he 
buried his head under the coverlet de- 
terminedly. 

‘IT can’t go,”’ said Maggie, in despair, 
‘* T have not the strength for it.”’ 

Down she went again and opened the 
door to look out. The bitter sleet and 
wind came beating against her, and atill 
she heard the cry, more feeble now, 
‘Ferry, Ferry!’’ 

**T can’t go,” she almost wailed, “1 
can’t do it.” 

Then suddenly there flashed across her 
mind a etory Mies Celia had once told 
her of a man, who, to serve God, carried 
pilgrims across the bridgeless stream, and 
it seemed as if a voice spoke in her heart, 
‘*You can do it now.” 

Again came a feeble cry, and it was 
to Maggie as if Christ himself were call- 
ing to her for help. ‘‘Lord, give me 
strength!’’ she prayed softly, for she 
could hesitate no longer. 

Wrapping herself in an old coat of 
Jack’s she ran out, dragged the boat 
from its shelter, and loosed the rope. 
The stream was swollen, the current 
strong, the sleet benumbed her fingers 
and blinded her eyes, but there was a 
strange warmth and gladness in her heart, 
for she was doing this ‘‘for Jesus’ sake.’’ 
She scarcely knew what, in her excite- 
ment, she had expected to see waiting 
on the other side, but what she found 
there was a man crouching on the bank, 
wet with sleet, and blown with the wind, 
a man evidently ill and weak, for she was 
obliged, with much trouble and difficulty, 
to drag him into the boat. When this was 
done, he sat helpless in the stern, unable 
to take an oar or to help her in any way. 

Desperatety now, for the double weight 
made her task harder, Magzie began to 
row back, her heart beating violently, 
her breath coming in gasps. She could 
not see, for her back was toward the 
cottage, and the night was very dark; 
the wind roared wildly in her ears, but 
‘‘Lord, help me,” she cried, and he who 
never lets his children cry in vain did 
help. 

As the boat touched the shore, it was 
seized by a strong hand, and ‘‘Maggie, 
girl,’’ said a voice, her father’s voice, 
sounding somehow very unlike itself. 
‘Well done, my brave laes, but who 
has been such an idiot as to want to 
cross the ferry such a night as this?” 

**Ob, father, it’s a man, and I am 
afraid he is ill. We must take him in.”’ 

**A stranger, and ye took me ip.” 

_ ‘Did somebody really speak the words 
in Maggie’s ear, or was it only a audden, 
flashing of them that 
brought such happy tears to her eyes? 
She never'Beemed to feel the cold, nor 
the numb aching of her arms and wrists, 
nor saw that her fingers were bleeding, 
nor even wondered at the stra fact 
of her father’s having ret sober 


from the public house, her heart was 80 | 


strangely light and glad; and, when the 
etranger murmured, ‘‘God bless you!” as 
she helped her father to lead him indoors, 
it fairly danced for joy. 

Subdued and sobered by the sudden 
death of one of his boon companions at 
the Bunch o’ Grapes, which had taken 
place early in the evening, Luke had 
come home during Maggie’s absence, had 
mended the fire and then lighted the 
lamp, then gone to the ferry-side, where 
he awaited her return with considerable 
anxiety, and with an unusual upspring- 
ing of affection for his “brave laes.”’ 
The girl’s mutely reproachful eyes and 
hollow:cheeks secretly troubled him more 
than all his wife’s peevish complaints. 
Her quiet fulfillment of duty roused in 
him uneasy desires, and faint efforts af- 
ter reformation, but he always hardened 
his heart again with the thought, ‘“There 
is no God, or, if there be, he takes no 
notice of me, and I will have none of 
him.’? So the poor, rebellious soul 
gave itself up to the power of evil. 

Closing the door on the cold night, 
Luke laid the man on the couch near the 
fire, and.gazed curiously in his face. At 
the same moment the latter opened his 
eyes. 

"There was a breathless, thrilling pause, 

during which the two hearts seemed to 
stop beating; then, ‘‘Father!” cried the 
stranger, stretching out his arms, and 
‘‘Jim! Jim! my own lad,” burst from 
Luke’s trembling lips. 

The next moment he bad fallen on his 
knees, sobbing and crying, and calling 
out, ‘‘Oh, God! I bless thee! I bless 
thee!’’ in piercing accents that brought 
the boys and even Mrs. Stainton to the 
spot, tosee the old man kneeling by a 
stranger on the couch, who, with clasp- 
ed hands and streaming eyes, was mur- 
muring, ‘‘Amen!” Amen!” 

What could be the meaning of the 
scene?’ ‘ 

Long ago, before Luke had married his 
second wife, he had been a steady man 
enough and a professor of religion. He 
had, however, a passionate temper, that 
he did not do his best to control. His on- 
ly son, James, dear to him as the apple 
of his eye, inherited the same temper, 
and quarrels between the two were not 
infrequent in spite of their great mutual 
love. After Mrs. Stainton’s death, which 
happened when James was twelve years 
old, they became more frequent. One 
never-to-be-forgotten day things got to 
such a pitch that Luke turned his son 
out of the house, bidding him ‘‘begone, 
and never see my face again.”’ The lad 
vowed he never would. His paseion 
spent, and longing for reconciliation, Luke 
fully expected his son would return, but 
Jim did not come. jn vain Luke sought 
for him, in vat ept and prayed for 
his return. Jim fever came, never even 
wrote, and the mag s*despair was terri- 
ble to witness. e boy was dead, he 
knew he was, aud he had killed him! 
He left his va town, which became 
unbearable to him, and, rebelling against 
God in insensate passion, proclaimed 
himself an infidel. ‘‘Let him give me 
my lad again,” he would passionately 
declare, ‘‘and I’ll beleive him; but he’ll 
never do that, and never a word of pray- 
er will he get from me again.” 

After a time he locked his grief in his 
heart, and married again, for his loneli- 
ness was driving him mad. Other chil- 
dren were born to him, but the sight of 
them seemed only to increase the agony 
of his loss, until, to drown that 
agony, and the stings of conscience, 
he took to drinking; so he had «hurried 
down the broad road leading to destruc- 
tion. All this, with many tears and ex- 
pressions of remorse, Luke now for the 
first time told his astounded family; 
while Jim, on his side, had a long tale 
to tell of his own ead yet blessed exper- 
iences. How he had gone to sea, and 
been wrecked on the shores of a foreign 
land; how he had been ill a long time, 
then, saving money by degrees, returned 
to England, a truly penitent, converted 
man, to seek his father; how he had 
gone from place to place, until worn out 
and exhausted, he had reached Earne to- 
night, and had been directed to the inn 
across the ferry, little knowing his search 
was over at last, little dreaming that 
God’s good hand had brought him to his 
father’s door. 

Oh, what a happy night was that for 
Maggie Stainton! To hear her father, 
such a eoft, tender light in his eyes, con- 
fess his sin and tell his sorrow, while the 
hands of father and son clung together 
as if they would never part; to hear bim 
say ‘‘Let us pray,” and fall-on his knees, 
while Jim prayed for God’s pardon and 
blessing; to see the boy’s softened faces 
and her mother smiling, was like a very 
dream of heaven. | 

At length her father called her to him 
as she was going to bed, and said, 
“*Maggie has been our one ray of light, 
Jim. l’ve watched her, though she little 
thought of it, and I had been worse than 
I was even, but for her, lad,” and Jim 
kissed her tenderly, whispering, ‘‘God 
bless you, Maggie; you did his work to- 
night!’’ Then her cup did indeed over- 
flow. 

‘**Miss Celia was right,” she said to 
herself, when she was lying quietly by 
Rosie’s side, half an hour later. ‘*‘On- 
ly keep on praying,’ she said, ‘and the 
answer will come,’ and who would have 
thought it had been such an answer? 
Won’t Miss Celia be glad when [| tell 
her all about it?’ And Maggie fell 
asleep with a smile on her lips and her 
brother’s words echoing like an angel’s 
benison in her ears, ‘‘God bless you, 
Maggie; you did his work to-night.’’— 
The Quiver. 


An edition of the gospel by Mark in 
Mandarin has been published in England 
in raised Chinese characters for the use 
of the blind in China. This is the 250th 
language in which portions of the Secrip- 
tures have been printed for the blind after 
the ‘‘Moon system.’’ 


No lessons are co impressive as thoce 


our mistakes teach us.— Woolsey. 


said one man, excitedly. 


‘‘A few days ago (June, 1778) was 
married at St. Bridget’s chureb, in Ches- 
ter, Mr. George Harding, aged one hun- 
dred and seven, to Mrs. Catherine 
Woodward, aged eighty-three. So sin- 
gular a union could not fail of exciting 
the admiration and surprise of a numer- 
ous congregation before whom thé cere- 
mony was performed. The bridegroom 
served in the army thirty-nine years, 
during the reigns of (Jaeen Anne, George 
I, and part of George If. He is now 
particularly hearty, in great spirits, and 
retains all his faculties to a remarkable 
degree. This ia his fifth wife; the last 
one he married in his one hundred and 
fifth year, aud he is Mrs. Woodward’s 
fourth hueband. It is also worthy of 
observation that the above old man’s 


diet has been for the last thirty years | 


past chiefly buttermilk boiled with a little 
flour, and bread and cheese.’’ As a 
pendant to this we come across another 
announcement, a few years later: ‘*Mr. 
Thomas Dawson of Northallerton, aged 
ninety, to Miss Golightly, a bouncing 
damsel of sixty-four. The anxious bride- 
groom had been a widower almost six 
weeks.—Chamber’s Journal. 


The Name “Blanket.” 


When Edward III ascended the throne 
of England he almost immediately de- 
clared war against France, and shortly 
after prepared to invade her territory. 
But the sinews of war were wanting, and 
so the monarch appealed to his loving 
subjects. English money-bags, however, 
were not then so plethoric as they bave 
become since, and little coin comparative- 
ly was in circulation. The people loved 
their young and valiant King, and the 
war was a popular one. The English 
raised large quantities of wool, which they 
sent to Flanders for manufacture. It was 
determined to devote the wool crop of 
that year towards defraying the expenses 
of the expedition. After the more valu- 
able portion had been used there was a 
quantity quite unfit tor the Flemish 
looms. Thie was bought up byone Sir 
Thomas Blanquette, who had it woven 
into a coarse, but warm material, and 
patriotically presented it to the King as a 
contribution to the comfort of the soldiers 
and as a covering for the horses of the 
nobles and knights. This material was 
named Blanquette, or Blanquet, for the 
name of the donor, and we now spell it 
**blanket.’’—New York Sun. 


Lost. Time. 


upg man pass all the even- 
ing in vacant téleness or in readimg some 
silly tale, an@ Cémpare the state of his 
mind when he goes’to sleep or gete pp 
the next nforning with his state some 
other day, when he has spent some hours 
in going through the proofs, by facts and 
reasoning, of the great doctrines of pat- 
ural science, learning truths wholly new 
to him, satisfying himeelf by careful ex- 
amination of the grounds on which the 
known truth rests, 80 as to be not only 
acquainted with the doctrines themselves, 
but to be able to show why he believes 
them, and to prove to others that they are 
true; he will find as great a difference as 
can exist in the same being—the differ- 
ence between looking back upon time un- 
profitably wasted, and time spent in self- 
improvement; he will feel himself in one 
case listless and dissatisfied, and in the 
other comfortable and happy; in the one 
case, if he did not appear to himself hum- 
ble, at least he will not have earned any 
claim to his own respect; in the other 
case he will enjoy the proud conecious- 
ness of having by his own exertions an 
opinion, and therefore a more exalted 
one.—Lord Brougham, 


Let any” 


He Broveut Him 1n Atitve.— A 
party of soldiers ‘‘out West,” not hav- 
ing much to do, resolved to go bear hunt- 
ing. They had been out about sixteen 
hours, and had not seen a bear, and, be- 
ing tired and hungry, returned to camp. 
On their arrival at headquarters they 
miseed one of their companions, but 
thought nothing of it, one of them re- 
marking: ‘‘He will return all right.” 
They made their camp fire, and commenc- 
ed preparing for supper. Suddenly 
they were all startled by a terrible noise 
that seemed to come nearer to camp. 
The thickets parted, and in rushed the 
missing man, his hair standing on end, 
his face deadly white, his gun gone, and 
his arms flying in the air, as if grasping 
for imaginary objects; and about two feet 
behind him came a great. black bear. 
The pursued soldier turned when he saw 
the bear drop, and, looking at one of 
them, said, breathlessly, ‘‘Is he dead ? ’’ 
One of the men asked : ‘*‘Why didn’t 
you shoot him, instead of ranning? ” 
‘*What did you take me for?” replied 
the missing one. ‘‘Do you think I was 
so fvolish as to shoot him, whem I could 
bring him in alive?” 


At Richfield Springs one day, General 
Buckner heard some military skeptics 
critieising General Grant’s military ability. 
‘*‘Why, Hooker was as brave as Grant,” 
‘*But Grant 
was @ very near man,” said Buckner. 
‘*And McOlellan was a greater stategist,” 
said another scoffer, ‘‘But Grant was 


famous for his nearness,” said Buckner, 


‘*He may vot have been brave, but he 
was always near.” ‘*What do you 
mean by nearness?” asked another scof- 
fer, petalantly. ‘‘Why, when I looked 
around at Fort Donelson for one to sur- 
render to, Grant wae right there handy; 
and I noticed when General Lee surren- 
dered at Appomattox, Grant was the 
nearest General to take his sword. Oh! 
he was near, Grant was.’’ 

‘No occupation is so holy that the dev- 
il will not tempt us right in the midst of 
it, and no name is so sacred that he will 
not try to use it to cover his vile ends.— 
Mrs. E. M. Morgan. 


Where we are ignorant, God is wise; 
where we stand blindly in the dark, he is 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FLOUR AT MILL! SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
PRICES. ‘In bbls, 25e pr gal. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50\In kegs, 5 gal, $1.0@ 75 
MBALS AT MILL neh CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 

Oatmeal, 3% to 4c 

Cornmes!, 2 ‘Rng. 

Gr’m Flour,2%to3c Formoss 
Pearl Barley,4te5c * 
Sayos Tapiocai@ic 


SUGARS AT REFINERY 
RATES. - MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cube Sugar,bbis,6%c box good Raisins 


FAMILY 


Uncolored Japan, 


Gramalated « |20-lb bar ox L’ndry Soap 
Golden C “Buc Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the reason that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at’our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed Yor their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the fina] order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt: St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ECSTABLISHEO 


The most pop 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 


Munn & Co, have 
ATENTS, 
© Eight years’ 


practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 

and applications for patents in the 
Dnited States and foreign countries. 


Caveats, Trade-Marks, Cepy-rights. 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 

Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dis- 
pose of their patents. 

Address MUNN CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 

CAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of -the Ameri- 
ean Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


THE CAROL 


—A BOOK OF— 


— FOR THE— 


Hunoay ScRoof ajo the Home, 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


With poetical contributions by 


Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Hez- 
ekiah Butterworth, and many others. 

The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F. Root, 
J. R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss and J. B. 

Dykes, Stainer, Barnby, Handel, Mendelssohn and 
other eminent composers, old and new. 

This work, long in preparation by an experienced 
Sunday School worker, contains over 200 separate 
musical selections,together with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
occasions of the Sunday School and the Home Altar. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE GHURGH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8S. HART, Proprietor. 


Lunches and collations served for vate 
parties. A competent steward f to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 


cream to order. Special rates to churches, ete. 


| QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


Eastern and Enur cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third. 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in persen can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mriuus, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JeEnome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8S. P. R. R., San Francisco. 

A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 

General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS CITY. 


oS” Open day and night. 
Single Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00. 


218 POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Franciscc. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28C ia St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 


Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Matisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
— District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopIEs 
FOR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery |! 


Art or Work 
IN THe Best AND AT 
Lowest 


oc] The best Cabinet Photographs, $3 


Several Lines of Steamers to a4)! 
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Miscellany- 


THE OLD HOME. 


stands upon the hillside, with the tall elms 
bending it, 
The homestead with the lilacs by the door, 
And the quaint, old-fashioned garden, gently 
sloping down before it; 
I see it just as in the days of yore. 


I remember how the sunshine fell across the 
golden meadows, 
Beyond the wooden doorstep,-old and worn; 
And how the summer cloudlets cast their 
uickly fleeting shadows 
On distant fields of rustling, ripening corn. 


Iu the pleasant, roomy kitchen I see my 
father sitting, 
With leather-covered Bible open wide; 
While my sweet-faced mother listens, as she 
lays away her knitting, 
And rocks the old red cradle by her side, 


Three brown-eyed little children, with tan- 
gled golden tresses, 
When evening prayer in simple words is 
said, 
Come clinging round her neck, with loving, 
soft caresses, 
Then merrily go tripping off to bed. 


© happy years of childhood, with thoughts 
so true and loving, 
And sweet and guileless days so full of 
rest! 
Our old hearts love to linger, after all our 
years of roving, 
And clasp fond memory’s pictures to our 
breast. 


Shall we ever in that country—the bright and 
glerious heaven— 
Win back the simple innocence and bliss 
We knew when, in our childhood, in the dear 
old home at even, 
We received our angel mother’s good-night 
kiss? —Selected. 


— 


THE SOUL’S ANSWER. 


The door is open; see, I will begin 

To put the place in order; sweep away 

The dust that here has gathered, day by day. 
Come in. 


Nay; wait upon the threshold, wondrous guest! 

Wait yet a moment; wait until I make 

The room more fit for such as thou to take 
Thy rest. 


The fire is out; my breast has lost the power 


To kindle up the embers. Go thy way; 
I: thou shouldst enter, Lord, thou couldst not 
stay 
One hour. 


Still dost thou linger? Thou, the king’ divine, 
The Lord of angels, many a noble room 
Is at thy service; wilt thou seek the gloom 

| Of mine? 


What dost thou answer? ‘*‘WhereI enter, there 

The fire will burn again; the stain will fade 

From off the walls; so shall the house be made 
Most fair.” 


© Saviour, must the labor all be thine? 7 

Must thou make ready, thou provide, the feast? 

Yet can I bid thee welcome; fha/, at least, © 
Is mine. ; 


Thou wilt not enter if thou c&anst not win 

My heart’s approval. O mofgt patient Lord, 

u been wé@iting for my word! 
ein! 


The dearth of leather also drove the 
people to all sorts of grotesque expedients. 
Sole leather, especially, owing to the 
difficulty which the small tanneries ex- 
perienced in its production, was extreme- 
ly searce. Wood, which had long been 
worn to a very limited extent by the 
slaves in some localities, now came into 
general use iu the making of shoes. A 
wooden shoe was among the very first in- 
ventions patented under the Confederate 
eovernment. In the beginning a consid- 
erable variety of shapes prevailed. Some 
could do no better than dig out a rude, 
wooden receptacle for the foot, a travesty 
on the sabot worn by the Frenth peas- 
aunts; a strip of leather being attached to 
the top, by means of which the clog was 
secured to the ankle. But by far the 
best and most comfortable style, and one 
which was adopted whenever the addi- 
tional leather required was to be had, was 
a simple sole of ash, willow, or some 
light wood, to which full leathern uppers 
were fastened with tacks. At firat these 
were made so thick, in order to insure 
durability, that among their various oth- 
er effects was that of adding very sensi- 
bly to the stature of the community. 
Later on it was found better to make the 
soles thinner, and protect them from wear 
by nailing on their bottoms light irons, 
similarin shape to horseshoes. They were 
necessarily the noisiest shoes ever worn, al- 
ways announcing the approach of their 
wearers at a good round distance. When 
the air was clear and the ground frozen, 
ove was by this means kept well apprised 
of the movements of his immediate neigh- 
bors. Especially did their telltale clatter 
make them the abomination of the negro 
in his nocturnal rambles. The dismay 
of nervous people and careful housewives, 
their effect indoors, was indeed something 
terrific, though after irons came _ into 
vogue and lessened the impacting sur- 
face, the clatter was toned down to some- 
thing under the tramp of a borse. Nor 
were they much less destructive to floors, 
while carpets simply do not exist in their 
wake. Despite the scrubbings and 
scourings of a quarter century, their 
marks are yet to be seen in some houses. 

The use of wooden bottoms for shoes 
was by no means confined to the negroes. 
They were worn by the majority of la- 
boring people, as well as by many of 
both sexes who had been reared in af- 
fluence. The scarcity of the last winter 
of the war drove whole families into 
them, except the little feet which could 
not be trusted to steer such craft, but 
bore their share of martyrdom by being 
imprisoned indoors throughout the live- 


long, dreary months. 


Great skill and caution were requisite 
to keep afoot in wooden bottoms at all. 
A queer spectacle it was, too, to see 
one’s fellow-beings stepping gingerly 
around as if there were universal mie- 
givings as to the safeness of the earth’s 
crust. One may forget his first feat 
with firearms and even his first ex- 
ploit on skates, but never his first 
flight on, or, to be accurate, his. first 


abduction by wooden bottoms. Tf the soles, | 


which in a clumsy attempt to fit the foot 
were shaped like rockers, were once set 
in motion, they persisted in inexorably 
tilting one forward, especially if descend- 
ing a hill, till volition was utterly lost, 
and nothing short of an ascent or a fall 
could arrest them. However, in time 
they became comparatively manageable, 
one getting able to choose his own path, 
as well as to bave some small voice in 
stoppages. | 

Uppers were made of such random 
pieces of leather, or of anything bearing 
the faintest semblance to leather, that 
could be lighted on; Carriage curtains 
and buggy tops were acceptable. In some 
cases old morocco pocket-books were con- 
verted into children’s shoes, while many 
ladies managed to fashion themselves a 
eort of moccasia out of the most hetero- 
genous and unpromising materials. Woe 
to the careless wight who suffered his 
saddled horse to stand out near church, 
store or post-office after nightfall! The 
chances were that, when he went to 
mount, he would find that some one had 
appropriated his eaddle skirts - for sole 
leather unless; indeed, he had forestalled 
such an act by appropriating them to that 
end himself.--August Atlantic. 


The Hanging of Casey and Cora. 


A vast crowd witnessed the solemn 
sight, for the block between Sacramento 
and Commercial streets was then mostly 
unoccupied by buildings, and every avail- 
able foot of space was filled with the mul- 
titude. Some of these sympathized with 
the criminals thus sent to face their eter- 
pal Judge; but I think they were very 
few. I think that, with the great major- 
ity, the feeling was one of relief, because 
it was one of assured safety. For my 
own part, I was like the apostle Paul at 
the Forum of Appius—I ‘thanked God 
aud took courage.” I have no doubt 
tbat eome may say that I ought to have 
been impressed with the solemnity of the 
ecene, and to have been shocked at its 
illegality. Perhaps I ought, but I was 
not. I was selfish enough, and irrever- 
ent enough, to send my thoughts, even 
with that dismal spectacle in the air 
above me, from the past to the future. I 
remembered the reign of terror under 
which we had 80 long been living, and I 
knew it was over. Right in the midat 
of that stirring time, Gerald Massey’s 
lines came into my mind: 


‘* Though hearts brood o’er the past,our eyes 

With smiling futures glisten; 

For, lo! our day bursts up the skies— 
Lean out your souls and listen. 

The world moves on its glorious way, 
And brightens mid our sorrow; 

Keep heart--who bears the cross to-day 
Shall wear the crown to-morrow.” 


The two murdegers had thus paid the 
penalty oftheir cfimes. It may be worth 
wentioning ghat any visitor to San 
Francisco may 


That of Casey, pretentious of the 
two, was erected by the fire company to 
which he belonged, and whieh espoused 
his cause with entire unanimity. It is 
very near the gate of entrance, at the 
southeast corner of the old adobe church. 
It shows a broken shaft, with the in- 
scription, ‘‘God forgive my persecutors.”’ 
That of Cora is a few yards turther west. 
It was erected by the abandoned woman, 
Arabella Bryan, universally known as 
Belle Cora, to whom he was married in 
the Committee rooms after the passage of 
the death sentence, and who, of course, 
inherited his property. The sole inscrip- 
tion is ‘‘Charles Cora. Died May 22, 
1856.’’— Dr. O. W. Ayres, in August 
Overland. 


— 


About Newspapers. 


Give up many things before you give 
up your religious newspaper. If any 
one that ought to take such a paper does 
not, 1 hope some one to whom the cir- 
cumstance is known will volunteer the 
loan of this to him, directing his atten- 
tion particularly to this article. Who is 
he? A professor of religion, and not tak- 
ing a religions newspaper! A member 
of the visible Church, and voluntarily 
without the means of information as to 
what is going on in the Church! A fol- 
lower of Christ, praying daily, as his 
Master, ‘‘Thy kingdom come,” and yet 
not knowing, or caring to know, what 
progress that kingdom is making! But, 
[ must not fail to ask if this person takes 
a secular paper? Oh, certainly he does. 
He must know what is going on in the 
world, and how else is he to know it? 
It is pretty clear, then, that he takes a 
deeper interest in the world than he does 
in the Church; and this being the case, 
it is not difficult to say where his heart 
is. How can a professor of religion an- 
swer for discrimination in favor of the 
world; how defend himself against the 
charges it involves? He cannot do it, 
and he better not try, but go immediately 
for some good religious newspaper; and 
to be certain of paying for it, let him pay 
in advance. There is a satisfaction when 
one is reading an interesting paper to 
reflect that it is paid for. But, perhaps, 
you take a paper and are in arrears for 
it. Now, suppose you were the pub- 
lisher, and he was in arrears to you, 
what would you think he ought to do in 
that case ? I just ask the question. I 
don’t care about an answer.—Dr. Nev- 
ins. 


The commercial traveler of a Philadel- 
phia house, while in Tennessee, approach- 
ed a stranger as the train was about to 
start, and said: ‘‘Are you going on this 
train?” ‘‘lam.” ‘*Have you any bag- 
gage?” ‘‘No.” ‘*Well, my friend, you 
can do me a favor, and it won’t cost you 
anything. You see, I’ve got» two big 
trunks, and they always make me pay 
extra for one of them. You can get one 
checked on your ticket, and we’ll euchre 
them. See?” ‘*Yes, I see; but I haven’t 
any ticket.’ ‘‘But I thought you were 
going on this train?’ “Solam. I’m 
the conductor.” ‘‘Oh!” He paid extra 
as usual, 


Pen-Pictures. 


A dainty, blue-eyed baby girl, sitting 
for the first time in her high chair with 
the family at the stately dinner. The 
first-born daughter, the father’s pride, 
the mother’s joy; so bright, so winning; 
giving such fair promise of a sunny child- 
hood, a true girlhood, and a brave wom- 
anhood. The wine is being poured, and, 
in childish wonder, the little one, attract- 
ed by its brilliant color, begs to be allow- 
ed to taste it. Not a moment does the 
mother hesitate; no shadow of the future 
falls across that gaily lighted table to warn 
her of the terrible result of that first fa- 
tal taste. The child crows and laughs, 
and begs for more. More is given. By- 
and-by the little one grows sleepy, and is 
carried by the nurse to the couch which, 
years afterward, the guilty mother, re- 
membering, wishes had been her last 
resting-place. 

Ten years later. A young girl, with 
nervous sir and stealthy tread, creeping 
to the locked side-board and looking for 
the missing keys. Vainly she searches. 
With angry frown she turns away and 
examines eagerly the contents of her 
pocket-book. The father who used to 


dares not give her spending-money now. 
The purse is empty. Quietly, and to 
avoid suspicion, she arranges in the study 
all her materials for painting—for she is 
skilled, for one so young, in the use of 
water-colors. Then she creeps away to 
her room, and, hiding a jewel in her 
hand, goes secretly out the side door, and 
rushes to the pawn-broker’s. She does 
not stay to argue with him, though she 
knows he is cheating her, but hurries to 
the nearest liquor saloon and slips in the 
door above which is written‘‘Family En- 
trance.” A few hours afterward a car- 
riage stops at her father’s mansion, and 
she is borne unconscious and intoxicated 
to her daintily furnished room. 

Two years more have drifted by— 
weary, ead, anxious years. Tears, en- 
treaties, threats, and promises, alike 
have proved unavailing. The mansion 
blinds are always closed now. No laugh- 
ter rings through the halls. Only the 
nearest of kin cross the threshold. 

In a padded, darkened room, with 
chains upon the white wrists and chains 
upon the ankles, sits the fair-haired blue- 
eyed daughter, not yet sixteen. The 
beauty is faded, the face is bloated and 
scarlet, the light of reason is gone. 
Sometimes she raves wildly, and begs 
passionately for the poison which has ru- 
ined her, and then they go away and 
leave her alone with the misery which is 
too heart-breaking to witness. 


er enters and sits beside her, she moans: 

**Won’t you call my mother ? Ob, I’ve 
lost my mother ! /want my mother!” 
In vain the heg winds her arms a- 
round her daughger, seeking to soothe 
her. In vain sheygalls her all the pet 
names of her ghildgood. All in vain! 
She only moang more *piteously: 

‘I’ve lost my motherl Oh, I want my 
mother!” 

God pity her! 

Fancy sketches, these? Nay, I wish 
they were. They are painted from life, 


Dr. Harris and the Prisoner. 


A discharged prisoner entered the office 
of the late Dr. Elisha Harris in New 
York one day and said: ‘‘Il am just 
out of the penitentiary.” Dr. Harris 
replied: ‘‘l1 am very glad to see you. 
Take a seat. What canI do for you?’ 
The young man continued: ‘‘I want to 
get honest work to do, and to lead an 
honest life. Can you aid me to find em- 
ployment?’ Dr. Harris told him that he 
thought that he might be able to do so, 
and directed him to a lodging-house, 
where he could remain for a few days, 
when he would let him know the results 
of his efforts in his behalf. He happen- 
ed to be acquainted with a gentleman 
who had occasion to hire a large number 
of men in some manufacture, who had 
no objection to take convicts on trial, and 
his application to him in the prisoner's 
‘name proved successful. The youog man 
was 0 attractive in his appearance and 
manners that the genlteman and his wife 
both became deeply ioterested in him, and, 
wishing to be of more use to him, took 
him to their own house, where they spar- 
ed no pains to influence him in the di- 
rection of amendment and right living. 
He apparently softened under their gen- 
tle ministrations, professed to have be- 
come a Christian, and ex d a desire 
to unite with the church. Something of 
a sensation. was created in one of the 
fashionable places of worship in the city 
of New York one Sunday morning, when 
his employer walked down the aisle with 
him and stood by his side, as the rite of 
Christian baptism was administered to 
him. Not long afterward, the prisoner’s 
new and faithfal friends met Dr. Harris 
and asked him what he thought of their 
protege. He said: ‘‘I do not think that 
he will hold out.” ‘*Why not?” ‘Oh, 
I cannot tell you. His looks, his gest- 
ures, his whole manner, seem to me to in- 
dicate a fatal lack of moral stamina.” 
‘*Why, Doctor,’’ exclaimed the lady, 
‘tdo you mean to set limits to the grace 
of God!'’ ‘By no means, madam. The 
grace of God can do every-thing for 
everybody, but there are some men for 


and | incline to think that this young 
man is one of them.” They were rather 
indignant at his want of confidence and 
lack of sympathy with their own enthu- 
siasm. Bat time rolled on and the young 
man disappeared. He had been absent 
for some weeks, when he wrote the lady: 
‘*T can never thank you as I ought for 
your very great kindness to me. I am 
sorry to have requited it so badly, but 
the trath is that I could not stand an 
honest life. Idid try, but I would rath- 
er die with a jimmy in my hand than be 
the possessor of the finest fortune in 
America.” — International Record. 


The faith of immortality depends on a 
sense of it begotten, not on an argument 


concluded.— Bushnell. 


be so generous with his little daughter 


whom it seems in fact to do very little, 


Again, rocking to and fro as her moth- | . 


National Retribution. 


A most impressive commentary on the 
truth that God punishes national crimes 
by national retribution appears in the fate 
of the rulers of France since the cruel 
persecution, massacre and expulsion of 
its Huguenot subjects. Professor Bert- 
rand of Paris, now in this country, in an 
address at the Clinton Avenue Congre- 
gational church, Brooklyn, recently, 
after epitomizing the bloody and shameful 
record, traced in a few words the doom of 
each of the sovereigns of France since 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew and 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
required of French kings by a bigoted 
and intolerant Church. Charles IX 
died in misery. Henry II] was assassin- 
ated by amonk. Henry IV was assas- 
sinated by a fanatic. Louis XIII for- 
feited the favor of bis people by his tim- 
id character. The grave of Louis AILV, 
after his long, brilliant, but vicious and 
intolerant career, was desecrated by a 
mob. Louis XV died as he had lived 
—in flagrant vice. Louis XVI died on 
the seaffold. Louis X Vil died in prison. 
Louis XVIII, after an exile of twenty- 
four years, had to fly from his throne on 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, and, 
after his restoration, was exposed to plots 
for his dethronement by the royalists and 
the Jesuits. Charles X abdicated, and 
died in exile. Louis Philippe abdicated, 
and died in exile. Count Chambord, 
the last of the Bourbon heirs to the 
throne, died in exile. NapoleonI died 
in exile. Napoleon II died ia exile, 
Napoleon III died in exile. Napoleon 
IV was murdered in.a foreign land. As 
the eloquent speaker rapidly ran over this 
catalogue of the rulers of France, and re- 
peated, with his foreign accent, the stereo- 
typed fate, ‘‘died in exile,” his hearers 
were made to feel that this succession of 
tragedies could not be accidental, but 
that the Ruler of nations had indeed 
avenged his ‘‘slaughtered 
Christian Weekly. 


England’s Drink Bill. 


According to Dr. Dawson Burns our 
drink bill was less last year than it has 
been since 1872, with the exception of 
1880, when it stood at £122,279,275, as 
against £123,268,760 in 1885. The 
maximum was reached in 1876, when it 
touched £147,288,759. The improve- 
ment is perceptible, the decline being 
£3,000,000 in the twelvemonth, but 
there is still ample room for a further de- 
crease. At present, Dr. Burns calculates, 
we spend £4 28 per head, or £20 per 
family, in alcoholic beverages. In other 
words, if we could confiscate to a social- 
ney spent in drink, we 
egery family in the land 
income of eight shillings 
onclusion is so vast that 


The Evangelical Alliance propose to 
remonstrate with the Russian Govern- 
ment for its intolerance towards the Ger- 
man Lutherans in the Baltic provinces, 
whom it is endeavoring to draw or drive 


into the Greek Church. 


A conscientious moulvie, or Moham- 
medan priest, from the Panjaub in North- 
ern. India, has created a sensation at 
Hyderabad by denouncing the wine- 
drinking and irreligious lives of the Mo- 
hammedans of that city. 


The surprising fact is stated that there 
are not 50 cities in the world containing 
each 200,000 inhabitants. Of these 
Great Britain has about 9; France 3; 
Italy 4; Germany 5 or 6; China 9; India 
8 or 9; and the United States 9 or 10. 
About 150 have a population of 100,- 
000. 


There are revivals and revivals, and 
some of them are worth twice as much 
as others. Rev. Sam Jones has describ- 
ed one variety as the ‘‘cornstalk reviv- 
al,” and the name is pertinent. ‘*We 
want the sort of revivals,’’ he says, 
‘‘that will make men do the clean thing. 
If we can have that sort of a revival, | 
want to see it—but not the cornstalk 
revivals. If you pile up a lot of corn- 
stalks as high as a house, and burn them 
up, there wouldn’t be a handfal of ashes. 
We want a revival of righteousness; we 
want a revival of honesty, we want a 
revival of cleanness and purity, of debt- 
paying, of prayer-meeting, of family 
prayer, and of paying our brother a little 
more salary. That is the sort of a re- 
vival we want. The Lord give us this 
sort!’? Well, hardly any one would de- 
ny that that would be a good sort to 
have. And at any rate it will not do to 
forget, in these times of social unrest, 
that even the labor problem is as much 
an ethical as an economic question.— 
Northwestern 


It seems tvo horrible for belief, and yet it 
is true that a cart goes about the streets 
of Peking, China, to gather up the bod- 
ies of the dead children. A missionary 
now in this country told us a few days 
since that he has often seen that cart 
half full of the dead bodies of the child- 
ren. He also told us that not far from 
his house, a Tartar father in anger killed 
a son; and that he was not even arrested. 
Such is heathen Cbina. ‘‘The dark 
places of the earth are full of the habita- 
tions of cruelty.”” And our great, 
wealthy Church has to be goaded to give 
a million a year for missions!— Western 
Christian Advocate. 


‘*‘Why don’t you feed that dog?” was 


asked of an old negro. ‘‘Why doan I 
feed him?” ‘*Yes, why don’t you feed 
him?’’ ‘*Why doanI feed myself? l’se 


as hungry as de dog is, and ‘sides dat 
he’s got the ’vantage ob me. He ken 
go out and pick up a piece ob meat and 
o ’bout his business, and de white folks 
oan Say nothin’; but ef I’se picks up 


jail, sab. A nigger ain’t got the chance 


ob a dog nohow.” 


suthin, to eat, da wants ter slap me in 


ALTHOUSE WIND-MILLS AND PUMPS. 


Are warranted to be perfectly self-regulating. and not to blow . 


down in the most severe gale, 


Its chief points of merit 
are: Its ability to take 
care of itself in the sever- 
est gale—being so arrang 
ed that no increase of 
wind increases its speed. 
The material used in ts 
constraction and the qual- 
ity of workmanship 
the best. 
of its machinery making : 
it almost impossible to 
get out of order; therefore 
when once erected no fur- 
ther expense is attached to 
it. The ease with which 
it runs—starting at the 
least perceptible breeze, 
and never stopping unless 
the wind ceases to blow. 
It is an ornament to any | 
place running smoothly STAR FORCE PUMP 
without noise. F 


being 
The simplicity 


OS” Suction and Force Pumps for hand, windmill or power use, of which we make several 


sizes and styles, of iron and brass, adapted to every conceivable use. In addition to pumps and 
windmills, we carry the largeat and most complete stock of pi 


of all sizes, Pipe Fittings, Brass 


Goods, Hose, Lawn Mowers, etc. SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE, No. 12. 


WOODIN & LITTLE, 509 & 511 Market St., S. F.. Cal. 


ONE 


Will 


10 cans Wise’s axle grease. 
20 papers Climax wash powder. 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 ths Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 Ibs best green coffee. 
8 Ibs cooking butter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin loo-e matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ibs assorted nails. 
30 new jelly glasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 ths choice Carolina rice. 
24 packages shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 Ths gloss starch. 
14 papers cornstarch. 
20 ibs laundry soap. 
25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
86 cakes toilet soap. 
1 good handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 
8 Tbs fine mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 lbs. best German lintels. 
5 cans lemon or orange sugar, 


LITTLE DOLLAR 


Buy Either 


| 40 Ibs popcorn. 
120 tbs table salt. . 
16 tba choice bird-seed. 
1 large box stationery. 
5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
20 flour sieves, wood rim. 
40 dozen clothes pins. 
16 boxes toothpicks. 
5 Ibs cayenne pepper. 
4 ths egg food. 
40 pot scrubs. 
6 cans table fruit. 
10 cans best pie fruit. 
8 cans No. 2 table fruit. 
6 cans Eagle milk. 
10 cans sugar corn. 
8 cans Yankee baked beans. 
6 2-Ib cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-1 cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers. 
14 cans concentrated lye. 
8 Ibs borax in bulk. 
. 60 tbs best English soda. 
80 ths sun dried apples. 
20 tbs dried peaches. 
35 Ibs dried grapes. 


14 Ibs German prunes. 
12 ibs new cream cheese, 


j 
Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


(145 and Clay St, - 


San Francisco 


Searby’s Pearl 


agreeable 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 
THE... 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


most delicate skin, but<leave it soft and natural. 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given auch 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are exceptio fine 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 1. They are pure. 2. 
good lather. 3. They last well. 4.T heyare richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 


hey yield a 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


W. M. SHARBY, - 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


When in 


Sunday-school 


Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


*Only to the Trade. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. | 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 


San 


OAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 31 1885. $456,840 71 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 


| Established in S. F. 


4 Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent per 
pound on Coffee and two cents per pound on Tea goes 
te support the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN CO_ $. F., CAL. 


*HOOPER & 
* WELLMAN, PECK & O0O.. 
*H. LEVI & OO...... .. 
*JONES & OO....... ses 
SMITH’S OASH 
PALMER & 
W. O. L. ORANDELL........ 
H. Ly. SPAPFORD......... 


And grocers and dealers generally throughout the Pacific Coast. 


TEA... 
COFFEE 


323 Maract .tr vet, San Francisco. 


cade Olema, Marin County, 


Sturgeon, Merced County, ‘‘ 
_.... West End, Alameda County, ‘‘ 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and — Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


07” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


60 ths dried pears, fair quality. 
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| where.—Pall Mall Gazelte. 
Shoes in the @onfederacy. old churchyard $f the Mission Dolores. ‘a =a t 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Avcusr 25, 1886. 


Ghe ucitic, 


SAN FRANCISC®. caL. 


News Items- 


Within the last five years cashiers and 
clerks holding positions of trust in Phil- 
adelphia have stolen over $3,000,000. 


A large fire occurred in the south part 
of the city Satuvday night, in which 
three blocks of buildings were burned. 

The Obristian @ommunity ia India is 
increasing at thé rate of 85 per cent. a 
year, and therefore doubles every 12 
years. 

Mr. O. P. Waldo, of Tolland, Ct., 


did his mowing this summer as usual, 
swinging his scythe forthe 76th consecu- 


tive season. 
‘During 1885 the China Inland Mission 


sent out 40 missionaries; 10 have already 


ee out this year and 119 candidates 
ave offered themselves. 


A number of young Lutherans in St. 
Louis have formed an aseociation to se- 
cure funds and erect a statue of Martin 
Luther in front of their seminary in that 
sity. 

It isan encouraging showing of the 
savings banks of New York city for the 
last six months that the working people 
have added more than $8,000,000 to 
their deposits in them. 

The Pope has forbidden faithful Rom- 
an Catholics to join any Cremation soci- 
ety, and orders that if any have left di- 
rections by will for their remains to be 
cremated that they be disregarded. 


A Cheshire farmer estimates that Eng- 
land loses yearly over $3,850,000 from 
the depredations of sparrows. The cen- 
sus of losses by these nuisances in this 
country has not yet been made. 


The synods of the Lutheran churches 
in the Southern States have all united. 
The Union consists of 8 synods, with 
182 ministers, 354 congregations, and 
about 30,000 communicants. 


Those interested in cotton cultivation 
in Central Asia urge its expansion by the 
plea that Russian manufactures could 
then flood the markets of Asia and ren- 
der English competition impossible. 

A company had been formed in Eng- 
land and called the Nationa) African 
Company, with a capital of £1,000,000, 
for the purpose of developing commerce 
and civilization in the basin of the river 
Niger. 

Rev. Dennis Osborne, the eloquent 
native preacher, who visited this country 
in 1884 toraise money for building a 
church in Muaggoree, Igdia, dedicated the 
beautifnl edifi@@ thay has been erected, 
Jane 15th. ° 


bring an annu- 
its treasury. 


rates morning and evening for the work- 
ing- people. 

A Roman copper coin of Theodosius 
I., A. D. 386, has been found among 
the ruins at Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 
Roman coins were introduced into Cey- 
lon by the Greek merehant Sopater about 
100 years after that date. | 


Last year 10,090 converts of the 
Wesleyan missions in Sierra Leone and 
the Gold Coast of Africa raised a jubilee 
fund of $75,000, an average of $7°50 
each. Whatif the Methodists of our 
country should average that annual gift 
for missions ! 


Hon. William Strong, of Pennsylvan- 
ia, ex-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, says that while a 
child he committed the whole of the New 
Testament to memory, and that though 
he is over 70 years of age it is in his 
memory now. 

The Court of Common Pleas in New 
York city, recently, refused to allow a 
Bohemian to declare bis intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States, as 
he refused to take the oath on the Bible, 
which he indignantly spurned, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘I am an atheist?” 


The English Presbyterian Mission has 
accepted the offer of Mr. Morton to open 
@ uew mission district in China, of which 
he will bear the entire cost for three 
years, including the support and the 
sending out of four missionaries. He 
also offers to build «a hospital at Taiwan- 
foo. 


Sir Robert Hart, Inspector-General of 
Customs in China, has persuaded the 
Chinese Government to adopt a 
postal system between the treaty 
ports at first. It is expected that 
as the people see its facilities it will be 
extended and China be at length admit- 
ted into the International Postal Union. 


The records of the Health Office for 
the week ending August 20th show that 
88 deaths occurred in thie city: Males, 
61; females, 27. Caucasians, 79; Mon- 
gotiane, 9; natives of the Pacific Coast, 

; of other States, 15; of foreign 
countries, 38; unascertained, 1. The 
corresponding week last year there were 
100 deaths in the city. 


During the five or six months Mr. J. 
E. K. Studd, of Cambridge University, 
spent with Mr. Wishard, of the Y. M. 
C.A., among the colleges and univer- 
sities of this country, they visited about 
30, in which they were instrumental in 
bringing many students to a knowledge 
of Christ or into warmer and more earn- 
est zeal for him, and to a more careful 
study of the Bible. 


August Ist the town of New Lots, or 
East New York, was annexed to the city 
of Brooklyn, making a new ward 24 
miles by 3, with a population of over 
22,000. This town was set off from 
Flatbush in 1835, and its projector an- 
‘ticipated that it might rival New York 

Brooklyn, but never imagi that 
the latter city would stretch out to it and 
make its anneXation netessary. 


junction. 


The Roman Catholic Church strongly 


opposes cremation. . 


Philadelphia papers state that the Sat- 
urday half-holiday movement is becoming 
an assured success there. 


Of the 750,000 people in Connecticut, 
20,000 are 70 years of age and more, 
and 6,000 are over 80 years. 


Michigan University outranks all 
American institutions in the matter of 
large graduating classes. That univer- 
sity gave degrees to 366 students this 
season, there being just 100 graduates 
in the college of liberal arts. 


The Church Missionary Society of 
Great Britain has attained, in respect to 
its receipts, the highest figures ever 
reached by any similar society through- 
out the world. The actual receipts were | 
233,219 pounds sterling; that is, about 
$1,161,000. | 

In the last fourteen years 700 Protest- 
ant chapels have been built in the island 
of Madagascar, making the present num- 
ber 1,200. There are 80,000 Protestant 
communicants, and all the churches are 
self-supporting. The treaty of peace 
between France and Madagascar has 
ratified by the two governments. 


A meeting was held recently at Sar- 
atoga Springs, ia which many eminent 
clergymen took part, for the purpose of 
breakiog up the gambling resorts, which 
have greatly increased there. Mr. An- 
thony Comstock was present to lend his 
valuable aid. The gamblers are greatly 
worried and incensed. 


Dr. Levi Johnson, of Bishop Tay lor’s 
party in Africa, writes: ‘‘Slavery is 
carried on from the interior to a fearful 
extent. The women are captured and 
placed in a large inclosure, where they 
are fattened and anointed, and sold for 
wives and servants, as the case may be. 
All the young female children are sold 
for wives in their infancy, to be delivered 
to their purchasers at the ages from 
eight to twelve years.” 


The Tulare Register reports the ser- 
vices at the church in Tipton last Sab- 
bath. There was a concert by the Sun- 
day-school children, and a sermon by 
Rev. C. Rowland Hill, who has been 
supplying the pulpit for some months 
past. Our brother seems to have done 
good service in that field during hia sum- 
mer vacation. He is a member of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary. 


The first female clerk employed by the 
United States Government was Miss 
Jennie Douglass, appointed to the Treas- 
ury Department by Mr. Spinner, in 
1862; but now, and for years, a ve 
large number are so employed, and well 
employed. The fact that there was a 
time when none were so employed seems 
almost incredible to those ignorant of the 
history. 


The 
maszive walls are to 
dation. The architec 


pleted There is anger of 
our Hall falling, uvleses by an earth- 
quake, but it is a badly plaoned build- 
ing of which no one is, or is ever likely 
to be, proud. 


It is understood that the Oalifornia 
and Oregon Railroad will be advanced 
another station this week, the new stop- 
ping-place to be Castle Rock, about 100 
miles from the southern termious of the 
Oregon and California Railroad, and 300 
miles from San Francisco. So this road 
steadily makes its hard way toward the 
Any one who has staged it as 
we have, that way, knows that the obsta- 
clea are very great; but our railroad men 
are accustomed to such obstacles, and to 
overcoming them. The road is a neces- 
sity. It will be a good day for this 
Coast and this city when the gap is filled. 


The Record- Union, one day last week, 
has this strange account: ‘On last 
evening’s overland train from San Fran- 


cisco there arrived four little children— | 


a boy of about 11 years, another about 
5, another 3, and a babe of about 10 
months—without custodian. They left 
Oakland destined for Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Their mother, just before the train start- 
ed, got off to pay the expressman for con- 
veying the baggage to the depot, and, 
before she got on, the train was in mo- 
tion, and the children came on without 
her. They were kindly cared for by the 
ladies on the train, and when they 
reached Sacramento were given in charge 
of a colored lady until their mother ar- 
rives, to-day.”’ And is it possible that 
so inhuman an act was perpetrated on 
avy railroad on this Coast? How lon 

would it have taken to run back a 

taken the agonized mother on board. If 
some noted man had been a few moments 
late, would not the train have waited? 
We read that in Washington, a few 
weeks ago, the train waited for President 
Cleveland. But sooner let the Presi- 
dent miss the train than that a poor 
mother should be torn from her babe. 
Trains are often delayed for various 
causes. We submit that this was most 
decidedly a case in point. It may 
be that we should take it for grant- 
ed that the train hands knew noth- 
ing of the absence of the mother antil 
they had gone too far to return. That 


was not stated in the report, but it is the |‘ 


most charitable view to take, and, after 
all, we are disposed to be charitable. 


Tommy (who has just received a se- 
vere mr “Am [ really so bad, 
mamma?” amma: ‘*Yes, Tommy, 
you are a very bad boy.” Tommy (re- 
flectively): ‘‘Well, anyway, Mamma, 
I think you ought to be real glad I ain’t 
twins.” 


Mrs. Cleveland touched the electric 
button, August 23d, that set the machin- | 
ery in motion at the Minneapolis Indus- 


away. 


Sunday-School Lesson for August 29th. 
= John xiv: 1-14. 


BY REV. T. D. MURPHY. 
(Concluded.) 


And whither I go—Because ye know 
the way (Christ) to the place to which I 
am going; ye also know the place it- 
self. Thomas replies, ‘‘Because we 
know not the place, how can we know 
the way?” The place signified by Christ 
is the Father’s house, or the Father him- 
self; especially the place of Chriat’s glo- 

Christ as the way, should teach 
them as to the place. The way, Christ 
himeelf, but especially the passion and 
death of Christ—the way of self-denial. 

Jesus saith unto him, 1 am the way 
—No human philosopher, no Socrates or 
Plato could say, ‘‘I am the way.” There 
is emphatic majesty in these words. J, 
no other. Christ the only means through 
which men can approach the Father. 

The truth and the life—Explaios the 
way as spiritual. The truth, revealing 
God, and leading to him; the life, the 
Life-giver—the animating, moving pow- 
er by which we come to the Father. 
(Luther.) ‘‘The beginning, the middle 
and the end on the ladder to heaven.” 

No man cometh unto the Father but 
by me—‘‘'And so, when one is saved, 
ths Lord Christ has a hand in the work.” 
(Luther.) Those who are ignorant of the 
historic Christ may yet know of him as 
the eternal Word. A child or a heath- 
en may know of Christ as the eternal re- 
vealer of God, though neither bas ever 
heard the historic name. He is not only 
the Christ of our written gospel, but the 
eternal Christ and High Priest, known 
in other ages, climes and worlds, per- 
haps. 

If ye had known me—The emphasis 
is upon “me,” in antithesis with the Fath- 
er. He does not deny utterly their 
knowledge of him in his personality; 
but if they had known him in his eternal, 
divine-human personality, they would 
have seen the personal Father. He 
would have led them to him. 

And from henceforth—Aftter I have 
told you what I am, and also ye know 
him from the great transaction, death 
and resurrection. In these he was dem- 
onstrated and declared to be the Son of 
God with power. (Rom. i: 4.) 

Show us the Father—Philip declares 
his faith that Christ could give them a 
vision of the Father. He, however, 
wants a sign outside of Christ—a sigu in 
the heavens, perhaps. By this he thought 
he would know more of the place and the 
way, and could embrace the new hope. 

1 am in the Father, and the Father 
in me—The words and works were of 
both the Father and the Son. Two, but 
still one. The words Christ speaks are 
from the depths of the Father. The 
works also are from the eternal depths of 
the Father. : 

Believe me for the very works’ sake 
—If you cannot befieve my words, then 
reach the 3 


ughbt through miracles, 


s than these shall 
iracles, but greater 
in space and time. alone in Judea 
and in those years, but the mighty work- 
ing of the Spirit in the ages to come, till 
the world shall be brought to Christ. 

Because 1 go unto the Father—That 
the mighty spicit with universal power 
might come. The reason for his going, 
that the Comforter should come and 
work in them, and cause them to do 
mighty works. 

Shall ask in my name—Anything io 
the way of redemption or glorification. 
Even when tempora! things are prayed 
for in accordance with the mind of Christ, 
they are for the same end—tbat the 
Father may be glorified. 

That will 1 do—That very thing; ev- 
erything that can rightly be asked. God 
always answers prayers; he may not al- 
ways grant it. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Christ cheers the troubled ones. 

2. It is not enough to believe in the 
God of the natural world. | 

3. There is a mansion for me. 

4. Let me not try to make a way of 
my own. 

5. Jesus tenderly answers our anxious 
questionings. 

6. We shall be with him in his glory. 

7. Am I doing the works of Christ? 

8. Jesus makes and fulfills great 
promises. 


Sunday-School Lesson for Sept. 5th. 
John xv: 1-16. 


BY REV. R. TAYLOR. 


Golden Text—‘'l am the true vine; 
ye are the branches.’’ (Jobn xv: 5.) 
Central Truth—Chbrist and his Church. 
Palestine was noted for its vineyards, 
the fruitfuloess of its vines. The He- 
brews were well versed in the care of the 
vineyard, in all appertaining to the cult- 
ure of the grape—pruning, ete. Hence, 
the disciples were in a position to appre- 
ciate the figure employed—to understand 
all the Saviour said. His illustration 
was adapted to their mental and practical 
capacity. We must interpret according to 
the natural suggestions of the figure used, 
and not strain the passage to mean some- 
thing in contradiction thereto—in a word, 
let the figure speak for itself. 
(V. 2) Every branch in me that bear- 
eth not fruit he taketh away, etc.—Re- 
moveth as a hindrance, as tending to 
spoil the appearance of ‘the vine, render- 
ing it less fruitful—if not in point of fact, 
et in appearance. These unfruitful 
ranches represent a certain class of per- 
sons having some pretensions to Chris- 
tianity, but who evidently are not spirit- 
ually in Christ. They lack the essential 
oneness described in John xvii: 21: ‘*As 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us.”’ Such are 
removed or separated from the vine for 
the sake of the fruit- branches, 
toward which the attention of the hus- 


bandman is tarned, and in which his in- 
terest is centered: The promising brancb- 
es must be cultured 80 as to produce the 
best possible fruit. 

(V. 3) Now ye are clean, elc.— 
Amongst the branches spared and praned 
—of the number of the promising, fruit- 
bearing ones; and this, too, has been 
brought about through my companionship 
and ministry. 

(V. 4) Abide in me-(and I in you )— 
This is an exhortation to maintain fellow- 
ship and communion with him when he 
would be no longer present (in the body) 
with them: Their vital union must 
emis at all hazards, if they wish to 

true to their discipleship. Means must 
be resorted to in order to secure the end 
in view—viz., fruit-bearing; 7%. e., Chris- 
tian living. 

(V.5) JZ am the vine; ye are the 
branches—Again do I impress this truth 
upon you. Others will come claiming to 
be the Christ—the true Messiah; but 
remember I have told you again and 
again that I am the real vine, ye are the 
real branches. This can only be proven 
by your union with me spiritually, and 
the result of such union, viz.; obedience 
unto good work. 

(V. 6) If a man abide not in me he 
is cast forth as a branch, and is wither- 
ed, and men gather them and cast them 
into the fire—If this unity is not preserv- 
ed, the profession of religion will soon 
discover it, and he will be separated from 
the vine and the sincere branches. 

(V.7) If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you—If, on the other 
hand, you keep close to me, and my 
words are the treasure of your heart, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you. Your desires shall. ac- 
cord with my will, and your prayers be 
fally answered. 

(V. &) Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit—Note this, lest 
you be otherwise minded —viz., the 
end for which you have been spared and 
pruned and otherwise tended is that 
ye may be conspicuous for the quality 
and quantity of your fruit. In this, then, 
will my Father (who is the husbandman) 
be glorified, and in this way—viz , with 
you—mapifest your worthiness to be 
numbered amongst my disciples—viz., 
folfilling the design for which planted in 
me (or united to me). 

(V.9) As the Father hath loved me 
so have I loved you—Amazing thought! 
Yét every way worthy of acceptance and 
belief. With the same undying love, 
admittiag of no doubt whatever, but car- 
rying with it its own convictions and les“ 
sons. 

(V. 10) If ye keep my command. 
menis, ye that abide in my love —There 
is a sense, then, in which it is possible to 
keep his commandments, through which 
we can be assured of abiding in his love. 
Let us seek, then, for the grace which 
alone is sufficient, aod which will help us 
to walk in the of his command- 


uch as Ohbrist himself 
from his being an obedi- 
er in subjection to the 
‘I delight to do thy 
The obedience which 
ure to the disciple 
e epoken of. 

) This is my commandment, 
that ye love one another as I have loved 
you—Christ loves because it is his nature 
to love—in the sense that “God is love.” 
As his disciples, and being partakere of 
his nature, we in turn must see to it that 
we love the same objects that Christ 
loves. Being one with him, it cannot be 
otherwise. If we abide in him, we shall, 
no doubt, so love one another. 

(V. 18) Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends—Evidently teaching that. 
true love will call for display of love— 
something more than mere verbal expres- 
sion. I have spoken to you of love; now 
I speak as to the extent of -love; when 
necessary, even to a readiness to sacrifice 
yourself for one another, for by so doing 
you can save a soul alive. CObrist was 
about to lay down his life for his friends, 
but with what an object !—that he might 
bring them to God. We cannot, in a 
like sense, die for others, but may be 
willing to riek our lives in a good cause 
for the sake of one another. 

(V.14) Ye are my friends if ye do 
whatsoever 1 command you-—Doing, and 
doing what is required of us, are the 
signs of true discipleship, but we must do 
it for Christ’s sake. Because he died 
for us, and hath commanded us to do 
certain things, therefore we must be 
ready and willing to do. Verily, all may 
exclaim, ‘‘Who amongst us is sufficient 
for these things?” and can any fall back 
upon the words of the apostle, ‘*Thanks 
be to God, which always causeth us to 


-} triumph in Christ.” 


(V. 16) Ye have not chosen me, but 1 
have chosen you, etc.—What, was spe- 
cially true of the first disciples is also, in 
@ very real sense, true of usall. God is 
first in all his overtures, and we do but 
respond to his calls and influences. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


It is impossible to study carefully this 
passage without drawing the following 
conclusions: 

1. That the religion which Jesus Christ 
taught and instituted is something far in 
advance of that which we see and hear. 

2. There is throughout it a standard of 
perfection exceeding any in common 
amongst men in this, our day. 

3. We should be careful to see to it. 
that we are amongst the number of those 
who are abiding in Christ, and bringing 
forth fruit, not only in the thirty and sixty 
fold, but in the hundred fold. 


Rome, which had no public schools 
while it was under the direet control of 
the Pope, bas now 15,000 of its children 
attending the public schools. This de- 
sire for education that has been fostered 


Pope Leo to establish 30 
the Protestant have 
|also schools of their own. 


REF, Joseph Adams, C. S. ‘B., has re- 
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Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for THe Paocrric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
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can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Tue Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


Tue Pacirio will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Taz Paoctrric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 

the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
oP anal to what time your subscription 

8 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pactric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage.- After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if n , should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s 4.00 5.75 

Scientific American............. 8.20 56.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... .........+.+. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


SOLID AND RELIABLE. 
The name of the Pacific Bank has become 
a synonym, through more than t 
of continued prosperity, of 
substantial and reliable, in 


the Coast. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 

Those hew side-boards at the warerooms of the 
Califorfia Furniture Company, 220-226 Bush 
street, in mahogany, quarter-oak, etc.? They 
are swell front—a reproduction of the old 


English style, ornamented with inverted spi- | 


nals, carved in relief. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD ACHES8s’ BI- 
BLES. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. ‘Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


AND ODD. 


In the way of side-boards, there is nothing 
more exquisite than those forming the vast 
collection at.tke house of the California Fur- 


net 
oom set at the California 
any’s house, Nos. 220 to 226 
Bushtreet, well worth seeing. It is solid 
mahogany, with a brass canopy and trim- 
mings after Louis Sixteenth style. 


turned from bis course of study in the Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical College, Boston, 
and is now prepared to teach and practice 
the principles of Christian science as ‘taught 
by Mrs. Eddy. Persons desiring treatment 
and instruction may apply to him at Forest- 
ers’ Hall, No. 20 Eddy street, San Francisco, 
between 2 and 5 every day except Sundays, 
and at 568 Seventeenth street, Oakland, be- 
tween 8 and 10 and 12 and 1. 


A soft, velvet texture is imparted to the 
skin by the use of Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 
For skin diseases it should be used freely. 
Never take a bath without it. It is also es- 
pecially useful as a means of bleaching and 
purifying woollen, cotton and linen fabrics. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions,2e 

Hill's Hair Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe Paciric. 


If a cough disturbs your sleep, take Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption, and rest well. 


W. H. Truton. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS, 
| TBUNKES, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, 


San Francisco | 


The Most Successful Prepared Food 
FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’: 
milk. No other food answers so perfectly ir 
such cases. It causes no disturbance of diges- 
tion, and will be relished by the child. 


In Cholera Infantum 
This PRE-DIGESTED and easily assimilated Foc< 
will surely prevent fatal results. 


For Invalids 
IT IS A PERFECT NUTRIENT, IN EITHER 
CHRONIC OR ACTUTE CASES. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its grea: 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach. In 
DYSPEPSIA, and in all wasting ciseases, it har 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, anc 
at the same time the most economical, of Foocd:. 
There can be made for an infant 


150 Meals for 
Sold by all Druggists—25c, 50c, $1.00. 
03” A valuable pamphlet on *‘The Nutrition 
of Infants and Invalids,’’ free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CoO., 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


R.H.M® Donald. 


. = PRES/DENT, — 


A 


F Bank 
the Pacific Coast. 


Capital $$ 1000000, 00. 

* Supls $500,000.00 
4 fe 2 

San Francisco, Cal. 

July Ist, 1886. 
We respect‘ully invite attention to the state. 
ment herewith presci ed, sid beg to Say we are 
pleased with our a iilevemenuts during the first 

half of the present yeurr. 

Bt is gratifying to us, also, to state that the re. 
eults attained are satisfactory to our stockholders. 
We hepe our success will receive the favorable 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi- 


ness relations have conduced to enable us to make 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 


Bank Premises,- - - - 150,000 00 
Other Real Estate, - - - - 35,556 27 
Land Association, Gas and 

Bank Stocks, - - - - - - 31,304 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15 
Due from Banks, 
Money on Hand, 


$3,416,551 96 


Undivided Profits, 
Due Depositors, 
Due Banks, - . 


- 1,741,973 35 
151.259 90 


3,416,551 96 
While returning thanks to our friends forthe 
very liberal patronage during the past, a contin- 
vance of their favors is respectfully requested. 
The regular semi-annual dividend has been de- 
clared and a balance of accumulation placed te 
account of undivided profits, 


R. H. McDONALD. President. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coa 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 


OrrosiTz Mryxa 8r., 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bot- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCE 


Beautifal Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use ir 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS, Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing i: 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


Weed & Kinewell. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Mannfactarers of all kinds of 


Com Babbitt 
Brass, os, Zinc and 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic 
Hose Ooupl 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Pipes, Nozzles and 


ings, etc., ete. Brass Ship Work 


Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 


Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricatoré 


| 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO TKE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS 


PSELLS.CHURCH SCHOOL FIRE ALARM 
Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
anp Prats for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send fer Price and Address 


-Me Cc 
Mention this paper. Bal we, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Schools Cones and Tin 


ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY GO 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaati, 
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